















































DisPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 














BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 Pear! 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 
Utica, Poughkeepsie, Binghamton. and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, John Sanders, General Manager. A modern 
display organization covering Chicago and suburbs completely. Estab- 
lished 14 years ago. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 
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| NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 











CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler | 
| 519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO | 




















CINCINNATI, OH1IO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main Street, 
Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern Ohio 
and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare Rd., 
Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and house- 
to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of the 
Cleveland market. 





CODY, WY0O.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Union Bank Bldg. CHARLESTON, W. 
VA.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bidg. West Virginia Advertising Co. A 
modern service that satisfies its clients. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Exceisior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Covering Western Pennsylvania. Eastern Ohio, Northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust St. 
Covering Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and Northern West 
Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. Bank references 
and list of satisfied customers on request. Under personal supervision 
of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





STAUNTON, VA.—Frank B. Holt, Advertising and Display. Sat- 
isfactory service for Western Virginia. Write for map. 
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COVER OUR NEXT ISSUE 


The modern display pictured on the cover of 


this issue of DISPLAY WORLD is a creation of A. 
Matzer, Thalhimer Brothers, Richmond, Va. Matzer i W E L F T H 


presented this display with his 1934 fall opening 


windows. The background was painted a flat AN N UAL 


white; the window floor and decorative effects, 


as well as several accessory items, was also white. D | S P L A ¥. 


The carpet is black, as is the valance. The mod- 


ern fireplce and mural was developed in rust 2 E V | E W 


brown. The formal merchandise harmonized with 
the background. (An article on Matzer's fall 
opening displays appears in this issue.) 


1934 


At the beginning of the year, | said: 
“TO KEEP A BRIGHT, CHEERFUL, 
CLEAN, WELL-ORDERED STORE, 
WITH UP-TO-DATE FIXTURES TAKES 
THOUGHT AND SOME EXPENSE, BUT 
IT BUILDS SALES." 1 do not think that 
any progressive merchant can question 
that statement; the stores that made 
money in the past yeor are the stores 
that have spent money for advertising, 
display, alterations and sales promotion. 

Edmund F. O'Connell. 
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THE WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL 


may not contain such excellent display reproductions of modern Continental merchandise 
displays as shown above, but The Window DISPLAY MANUAL explains and iilus- 
trates very thoroughly every display fundamental used to produce such splendid win- 
dow creations. The Window DISPLAY MANUAL devotes entire chapters to such im- 
portant display fundamentals as: The Four Set-Up Methods, Group Placement, Height, 
Balance, Angles, The Grouping of the Fixtures, The Set-Up Construction of a Window, 
Contrast in Display, and many others. Once the displayman understands these fun- 
damentals he will be capable of creating his own Continental displays because he will 
have a keen appreciation of the laws which govern the correct presentation of mer- 
chandise at the “Point-of-Sale” ... . The Publishers of The Window DISPLAY 
MANUAL can give this book no higher recommendation . . . Whether the displayman 
is interested in developing modern Continental displays or is just interested in devel- 
oping modern displays or is just interested in improving his present window creations, 
he must have a comprehensive appreciation of correct display fundamentals—and The 


Window DISPLAY MANUAL assures that appreciation. 
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‘ DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
: (] Enclosed find $5.00, for which send a copy of 
‘ Window DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid. 

: (J Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me a copy 
‘ of Window DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid, 
$ or enter (or extend) my subscription to 
‘ DISPLAY WORLD for one year. (Foreign 
‘ and Canada, $8.00.) 
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$5.00 A COPY POSTPAID 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


The Display Publishing Co. 
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Need For Better Selling 


Perhaps the most outstanding trend in 
retailing during the past two years has been 
a growing recognition for better selling. 
Operation under the NRA has made this 
need particularly apparent. 

The better salespeople in our stores are 
working either fewer hours per day or fewer 
days per week. The addition of so many 
newcomers to our selling staffs has caused 
a falling off in sales productivity per em- 
ploye which has become one of our craft’s 
major problems. Yet this decrease in sell- 
ing efficiency is merely a surface indication 
of a much deeper difficulty. Which is that, 
though most stores are geared to do a good 
job in merchandising, buying, expense con- 
trol and service, they have by no means 
brought their selling up to anything like a 
satisfactory level. The sales promotion di- 
vision’s most important job—at this moment 
—is to work out some plan whereby an im- 
provement in selling can be achieved. 


This plan, to be effective, must make it 
possible for every selling activity or tool 
within a store to be so closely enmeshed that 
each automatically falls into line, in its 
proper place, when any given selling objec- 
tive is to be reached. Such a plan should 
make it possible for a store’s selling divi- 
sion to function like a battleship in which 
when the signal for action comes, on the 
instant every gun, every machine, every man, 
every detail, down to your last light or port- 
hole, immediately snaps into place and be- 
gins to perform its proper function. 

Assume that, with your merchandising or- 
ganization, you are planning the month of 
June. You are all agreed that June is essen- 
tially a promotional month, and that your 
best approach might be 2 series of promo- 
tions—a minimum of three, let’s say, per day 
—each of which will represent your utmost 
effort to provide the public with worthwhile 
value. That plan sets up your June objec- 
tive—and remember that without a definite 
objective there can be no plan. Some of the 
aids which can be called into play to make 
your plan effective are: 


1. Newspaper advertising. 





*From an address delivered at the N. R. D. G. A. 
convention. 


By PAUL E. MURPHY* 
Advertising Manager 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2. Direct mail. 

3. Window display. 

4. Interior displays. 

5. Store posters, elevator signs, fitting 
room signs, bulletins presented to customers 
as they enter your doors, blowups of news- 
paper advertising at doors and other heavy 
traffic points, blowups of departmental ads 
in departments, package inserts—and ll 
other forms of internal promotional effort. 

6. Bill inserts. 

7. Car cards or billboards. 

8. Truck panels. 

9. Radio announcements. 

10. Telephone board solicitations. 

11. Announcement by elevator operators. 

12. Mail order coupons. 

13. Public address system. 

14. Main floor tables. 

15. Interlocking displays in allied depart- 
ments. 

16. A meeting to sell your entire cam- 
paign to your buying organization. 

17. A meeting to sell your objective to all 
salespeople. 

18. Tags on merchandise bearing impor- 
tant selling information. 

19. The use of suggestive selling. 

20. Daily or less frequent bulletins to 
your entire organization pointing out the 
progress of the campaign. 

The first step. toward better selling con- 
sists first in a recognition of the selling tools 
we all possess, and second, the creation of 
a system whereby,-we may check that in 
every important promotion we employ as 
many of these tools as the anticipated vol- 
ume may justify. 

The twenty selling aids I have outlined 
can be segregated roughly into two types, 
mechanical and humaua. 

The mechanical forces are obvious—your 
newspaper advertising, direct mail, etc. 
Your human aids have to do with the per- 
sonal contacts which are made with your 
customers. In this class your selling force 
is by all odds the most important, and, I 
fear, the most neglected. In short, we have 
by no means succeeded in bringing the sell- 
ing technique behind our counters to any- 
where near the pitch of efficiency we can 
rightly claim for other selling aids. 


Selling behind the counter can be broken 
down into three elements: 

1. Education—to achieve complete famil- 
iarity with store system, routine and policy. 

2. Information—to supply salient selling 
points of the merchandise in every depart- 
ment. 


3. Inspiration—to provide the enthusiasm 
and esprit de corps without which no real 
large-scale selling can be done. 

Store organizations are a lot like football 
teeams. They have their let-downs. They 
see times when their morale needs bucking 
up. That is where this factor of inspiration 
enters the selling picture—inspiration that 
builds up enthusiasm and welds esprit de 
corps. A great danger in organizations as 
large as ours is that of losing the human 
touch—of becoming so thoroughly mechan- 
ized that we lose sight of motivating de- 
sires and ambitions, an understanding of 
which can win for us increased loyalty from 
even the lowliest salesgirl. We must main- 
tain discipline, of course. On the other 
hand—in the interests of better selling—it is 
well to let our employees know that we’re 
willing to go at least half way to give them 
a break. 

I submit the following program for the 
development of a more effective selling plan: 


Step 1. The basic selling plan for any 
month in any store should represent the 
combined effort of buyer, merchandiser and 
sales promotion office. The sales promotion 
office must develop selling ideas. Buyer and 
merchandiser may or may not accept those 
ideas. If accepted, buyer and merchandiser 
select the items which carry out the pro- 
posed promotional themes. On the other 
hand, buyer and merchandiser have definite 
merchandise items in mind which they wish 
to have eploited. The sales promotion office 
can counsel them how best this can be done. 
Net result is a definite sales objective for 
each division in the store—and for the store 
as a whole. Items have been selected to 
achieve. that objective. The store faces the 
month with its mind made up as to just 
where it wants tq go. 


Step 2. The sales promotion office singles 
[Continued on page 32] 
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Dortiand’s Fall Openings 


Thrills Dortlanders 


Although the calendar fixes September 23 
as the official opening of the fall, or autumnal 
period, the season to all practical purposes 
was ushered in in Portland, Ore., at 11 a. m. 
Thursday, September 6, when curtains on 
store and shop windows were drawn aside on 
the newest of the new in seasonable apparel 
for men, women and children and on furni- 





By JOHN TIMOTHY 
Publicity Specialist 
Portland, Oregon 


ture, equipment and accessories pertinent to 
waning months of the year. The Portland 


fall opening, sponsored for a number of years 
by the retail merchants committee of the 
chamber of commerce, has developed into the 
outstanding occasion of its kind on the Pa- 
cific coast and has set the pace for similar 
activities in many of the larger cities. 





Locally, the event scheduled for Thursday, 
September 6, proved rather an innovation in 
that the “zero hour” was set for 11 a. m. in- 
stead of 8 p. m., as in former years. The 
change was decided only after consideration 
by committees in charge as to the advisability 
of a “morning opening,” the prevailing 
thought being that, after all, daylight hours 
are shopping hours, when housewives find it 
more convenient to be downtown and have 
more time to spend for careful survey of the 
modes and fashions and materials and general 
offerings prepared with special care for their 
entertainment and guidance. 


Display specialists and window men wel- 
comed the opportunity to undertake the tasks 
and display the wares assigned them to the 
extra advantage offered by daylight and to 
emphasize, as usual, the window lighting ef- 
fects for night showings The fall opening 
displays remained on view from Thursday 
morning until late Saturday night The com- 
mittee in charge of the 1934 fall opening con- 
sisted of such well known merchants and dis- 
play directors as Milton L. Gumbert, chair- 
man; DeLyle Davis, Charles F. Berg’s; Mal- 
colm J. B. Tennent, Meier & Frank’s; Wil- 
liam Jenkins, Lipman & Wolfe’s; Verne D. 
Gooley, Young’s Gown Shop; Leland Low- 
enson, George Lowenson & Son; A. L. Green, 
Bedell’s; Burton Lipman, Eastern Outfitting 
Co.; Mary Pentland, Ungar’s; R. C. Mills- 
paugh, Olds Wortman & King, and Julius 
Zell, Zell Brothers. 


If the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
offered a series of prizes for opening displays, 
we feel that the following awards would have 
been justified: First prize, spectacular win- 
dows, Malcolm J. B. Tennent, Meier & 
Frank’s; first prize, creative windows, Bern- 
ard Himes, Lipman Wolfe’s; first prize, sim- 
plicity of presentations, DeLyle Davis, Charles 
F, Berg’s; first prize, dignified merchandising, 
L. A. McMullen, Eastern Outfitting Co.; first 
prize, most effective inexpensive displays, 
Fred A. Paddison, J. C. Penney Co. It is un- 
fortunate that we cannot present pictures of 
all opening displays, but many stores did not 
have their windows photographed, and were 
we to present every display really worth re- 
production DISPLAY WORLD would be 
compelled to devote an entire issue to just 
Portland windows. We will endeavor to de- 
scribe all displays, and while no Meier & 
Frank windows appear with this story we 
have been informed by Tennent that his open- 
ing displays will be presented as a special 
series of articles for DISPLAY WORLD 
readers. So, perhaps, Portland’s opening dis- 
plays will not be confined to but one issue. 

We spoke, just a moment ago, of award- 
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—Fall displays at Charles Berg's, deco- 
rated under the supervision of DeLyle 
Davis, created charming ensemble effects 
that were beautiful in their simplicity. We 
suggest that the reader study the charm- 
ing effect produced with the formal group 
shown on the opposite page and consist- 
ing of a figure gowned in a lovely black 
and white creation and the effective 
grouping of black and white accessories 
displayed with the arrangement of white 
flowers— 


ing first prize to Bernard Himes for his 
creative Lipman Wolfe display presenta- 
tions. Himes certainly departed from stand- 
ard decorative ideas with his development 
of real vegetables for color and atmosphere. 
His two corner windows developed the real 
vegetable theme. Huge table effects were 
introduced in each corner. One window had 
a table formed of twelve 2-inch round 
wooden rods, with the rods serving as legs. 
The legs were painted an off white and sup- 
ported a black table top. The top of the 
table was covered with silver metal foil cut 
in a modern design. The center piece con- 
sisted of corn, tomatoes, eggplant, green 
peppers, carrots and was topped with a 
bunch of celery. The window floor, in -that 
window, was black. The entire background 
was painted an off-white. A modern fabric 
drapery was hung between two huge col- 
umns. The drapery ran from a dark brown 
on the ends into orange, yellow and cream 
in the center. 

The other Lipman Wolfe corner display, 


—The window backgrounds at Berg's were 
painted a soft tan, with lateral moulding 
strips of gold placed every 3 or 4 feet. 
Platform displayers developed a decorated 
painting on white fabric which was framed 
at the ends by modern column arrange- 
ments. The face of the columns was the 
same tan of the background; the groves 
were painted gold. The modern design on 
the white fabric was done in red, green, 
yellow, orange and gold. Cut flowers were 
used in every display— 


also merchandising formal fashions, pre- 
sented another interesting real vegetable ar- 
rangement with the table effect, in this dis- 
play, produced on a large vermillion floor 
circle. The base of the table was of white 
corrugated material; the table top was black. 
Gold metal foil was used for a cover on the 
top of the table. The vegetables introduced 
on the table consisted of cauliflower, red 
peppers and eggplant. Immediately behind 
the table appeared a tall panel covered with 
fabric in purple, red, black and white. The 
window background was in an off-white. 
The gowns were white and black. 

The six windows between the two Lip- 
man & Wolfe corners were all decorated in 
the seme manner—tall, modern screen with 
an oil painting of vegetables in the center 
of every display. All backgrounds painted 
an off-white. Venetian blinds covering each 
entrance. The windows merchandised formal 
fashions, millinery, coats, suits and furs. A 
different painting was used in each display. 
The painting of the onions and celery was 


—L. A. McMullen, in his Eastern Outfit- 
ting Displays, created his most beautiful 
front. His entire window backgrounds 
were hung in a soft, velvet drapery, the 
color being a rich taupe. Smart arrange- 
ments of floor platforms were used in each 
display; background effects consisting of 
modern decorative column: with illumi- 
nated grill windows and decorative end 
pieces for the columns, were arranged on 
the platforms. Merchandise and flowers 
were arranged in color groupings— 


done in yellow, red, green and white. A 
black gown was featured in a window with 
the painting consisting of a smart grouping 
of grapes; the painting being done in purple, 
lavender, green, tan, yellow and white. An 
orchid and purple formal was featured in a 
window containing a painting of eggplants, 
red and green peppers and white squash. 
Another coat appeared in a window with 
the screen showing a painting of squash 
done in greens, orange, yellow and tan and 
white. A black and rose garment appeared 
with red peppers, corn, plumbs, done in reds, 
purple, yellows, greens and white. Millinery 
was featured with squash, pumpkins, red 
peppers, and was done in greens, whites, 
reds and yellows. 
While the Lipman & Wolfe windows were 
probably not the most elaborate in the Port- 
land opening, one undoubtedly heard more 
comment on the introduction of the vege- 
tables for decorative purposes than for any 
other decorative effects. Tennent’s displays 
at Meier & Franks cannot be compared with 





—The smart formal display pictured on 
the opposite page shows one of Lipman 
’ Wolfe's two corner windows as decorated 
by Bernard Himes’ staff for the Portland 
Fall Opening. The modern placement of 
figures, as well as the modern treatment 
of decorative effects is noteworthy. Vege- 
tables consisted of eggplant, peppers and 
cauliflowers. The white table base was 
on a vermilion-colored floor circle— 


Lipman’s windows any more than one can 
compare the Eastern’s displays with Pen- 
ney’s. The display jobs at each store are so 
different and the individual creative work 
of the different displaymen so varied that 
each group of displays stands in its own 
particular niche. Some of the most beau- 
tiful displays, displays of which we, unfortu- 
nately, were unable to secure photographs, 
appeared not in a’ Portland department or 
specialty store but in Zell Brothers, jewelers. 

Fritz Von Schmidt, creator of the Zell 
Brothers’ displays, introduced a series of 
extremely modern arrangements in front of 
rich wine colored drapes. The windows 
were designed as only Von Schmidt can de- 
sign creative displays. The smart merchan- 
dise effects were produced with glass and 
gold tubing. Clever geometrical arrange- 
ments of shelves separated with short sec- 
tions of gold tubes created lovely composi- 
tions for the display of jewelry and optical 
merchandise. Hugh round bowls filled with 
reeds in.one display, and cut owers in the 
other displays, were so designed into the 
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—The coat display, also pictured on the 
opposite page, shows the treatment de- 
veloped for the six Lipman Wolfe win- 
dows between the corners on Fifth avenue. 
Venetian blinds were used in each door- 
way; the backgrounds were all painted an 
off-white. The tall screen was covered 
with white muslin; the modern painting 
was done in oil. The vegetable paintings 
were different in each window— 


window compositions that they seemed a 
part of the settings. The decorative effects 
never once detracted from the merchandise 
compositions; one was aware of the deco- 
rations, but it was the merchandise that the 
observer saw. 

L. A. McMullen, in his Eastern Outfitting 
displays, created the finest windows of his 
career. The window backgrounds were en- 
tirely covered with a neutral colored velour 
drape, the color being a soft taupe. The 
window floor covering harmonized with the 
drapery, while the constructional platforms 
introduced on the window floors developed 
the color used in the drapes and on the floor 
and accentuated it with a gold moulding 
used around the edge of the platforms. 
Modern constructional columns appeared on 
the platforms. The columns contained grill 
window effects which were illuminated from 
behind. The columns were studded with 
gold metal buds, while the top of the col- 
umns introduced a modern decorative cylin- 
der effect produced with three one-inch 
cylinders the same size of the column. 


December, 1934 


—Lipman's Fifth and Alder corner pre- 
sented a smart formal creation displayed 
in front of a curtain which was developed 
in brown, orange, yellow and cream satin. 
The modern vegetable grouping was ac- 
complished on a black circle; the legs of 
the table being white. Metal foil was 
used as a cover for the arrangement of 
corn, tomatoes, eggplant, peppers, carrots, 
and celery— 


Decorative column pieces, or sort of di- 
vider or wall effects, appeared on either side 
of the columns. These decorative pieces were 
also painted in tans, taupes and gold, and 
they continued the decorative treatment 
used at the top of the column. Modern plas- 
ter figures were used in several displays for 
decorative atmosphere. Cut flowers appeared 
in each presentation. One notable feature of 
Mr. McMullen’s displays was his splendid 
use of flowers. He confined his displays to 
certain definite colors, and the flowers used 
in the presentations were either the color of 
the merchandise or the direct opposite color. 
For example, white flowers were used in a 
display of black and white formals; a rich 
lavender flower appeared in a display of 
purple and orchid frocks; rose flowers were 
featured with rose colored merchandise. 

DeLyle Davis, superintendent display 
director of Charles Berg’s, presented several 
of the most charming displays seen in the 
Portland opening. His high window back- 
grounds were painted a warm rich tan with 
lateral strips of gold moulding every three 
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or four feet. The background set-pieces 
were developed on a long, low floor plat- 
form, the platforms being developed in the 
color of the background. Tall columns 
served as frames for modern paintings done 
on white fabric. The face of the columns 
were finished in the tan of the background; 
the grooves being finished in gold. The 
background paintings were finished in gold, 
red, yellow, orange and green. Cut flowers 
were featured in every display. 

One window at Berg’s featured formal 
gowns in black and white. The floral piece 
in that particular display is worth consider- 
able study. The displayman can analyze the 
smart arrangement of the flowers by study- 
ing the picture of the display as it is shown 
with these pictures. Another of Berg’s dis- 
plays featured coats and suits. The display 
is also shown with the group of Portland 
opening displays. 

Fred A. Paddison, in his J. C. Penney dis- 
plays, produced the most outstanding, one- 
man creative, display front for the opening. 
Mr. Paddison must design, build, paint and 
install his backgrounds with practically no 
assistance, and his smart results may well 
be considered miracles. The window back- 
grounds were finished in a rich tan, with all 
decorative effects produced in colors that 
ran from the tan of the background to a 
warm brown. Several smart cut-out effects 
consisting of decorative leaves, grill column 
effects, decorative trees and borders for cir- 
cular hanging plaques were finished in a 
rich bronze. Several displays introduced a 
large circle cut into the face of the back- 
ground and backed with a drape of rich 
velour. Tall columns that ran from the win- 
dow floor to the ceiling appeared on either 
side of the center circle. The columns were 
painted the tan of the background, while a 
plain half-circle formed an interesting deco- 
rative treatment on the inside of the panels 
at the top, with a circle of the same size in- 
troduced at the top of a panel that appeared 
on the outside edge of each column and ran 
in the window floor. The circles and panel 
were painted brown. 

Displays at Bedell’s introduced a group of 
Hollywood manikins posed attractively in 
front of large reproductions of slates, with 
the slates containing a smart reference to 
the garment being displayed as well as the 
new season. The slates were placed on long, 
low floor platforms, while the manikins 
stood immediately in front of the slate. 
Huge slate pencils formed an _ interesting 
composition in each grouping which con- 
sisted of a-clever arrangement of ribbon, 
cut flowers and accessories. The displays 
were developed in gold, black and red. 

A new specialty shop opened in Portland 
several days prior to the general opening, 
and our story of the Portland displays 
wouldn’t be complete without some mention 
of Ungars. The visitor first notices the new 
front—French Napoleon marble, with etched 
glass, indirect lights, semi-permanent win- 
dow backgrounds and Austrian shades 
blending to make the entire store front ap- 
pear as one unit. Inside the store the visitor 
steps into a wide aisle extending straight 
through the main floor to a large illuminated 
display platform at the rear. On both sides 
of the aisle are mascassar ebony display 
cases inlaid with aspen and walnut. The 
store elevator is at the right front of the 
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building, and even the elevator shows fine 
craftsmanship in its wood paneled interior. 
But as the visitor walks toward the rear of 
the store, the most striking department 
comes into view. It consists of a line of 
sand-blasted cases containing furs from all 
over the world. A modern effect is secured 
on the second floor by smart table arrange- 
ments and lighting fixtures and effects, such 
merchandise as millinery and sportswear 
being merchandised. 

Perhaps we shouldn’t mention the many 
grand displays at Meier & Frank’s, where 
Malcolm J. B. Tennent directs the displays, 
because Tennent informs the writer that his 
opening displays will be featured in DIS- 
PLAY WORLD as a series of special ar- 
ticles as has been done in the past. But I 
can’t keep from hinting at the many grand 
displays in store for DISPLAY WORLD 
readers. Inasmuch as the reader will have 
to picture his own conception of the display 
by my description, and as my description 
will most certainly not prove adequate, I am 
going to take this opportunity to speak of 
Tennet’s fall c.eations. 

I don’t know which of his four corner win- 
dows should be considered the most beau- 
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tiful. Should we elect the display that in- 
troduced a huge copper and glass column 
from which was suspended an etched glass 
panel hung from a copper arm—the arm 
originating on the window floor, curving up 
and across the top of the copper column and 
extending into the window proper for some 
twelve or fourteen feet. The etched glass 
panel contained a frosted glass and metal 
base or shelf on which a figure displayed a 
lovely formal creation. 

Or should we elect the corner window con- 
sisting of a series of tall, circular panel col- 
umns with a huge center panel flanked with 
the columns—the columns being decorated 
with copper moulding and covered with a 
leather fabric—as the most lovely Meier & 
Frank display? The corner window just 
described featured two garments, a suit and 
a coat, and the figures were grouped by the 
side of a tall column displayer on the top of 
which was a large bowl filled with fall fruit 
and foliage that had been shellacked. 

The corner window, devoted to a lovely 
display of children’s brother and sister cloth- 
ing, cannot be ignored in our search for the 
most charming display. This display in 

[Continued on page 32] 
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Candid Camera Preview 
of Dortland’s Opening 


While the rest of the town slept peacefuily 
in Portland, Ore., on the night of September 
5, a number of harried looking individuals, 
eyes testifying to lack of sleep, faces show- 
ing signs of fatigue, were working far into 
the night. They were Portland’s expert 
window decorators who soon after the Fall 
Opening windows had been opened enjoyed a 
well-earned rest, serene in the knowledge 
that they have helped one more annual fall 
fashion opening to open successfully. 

At 11 o’clock, September 6, the Portland 
Retail Merchants’ association had its say 
about the fall fashions, opening for the in- 
spection of a waiting public windows and 
windows full of stunning merchandise, each 
window as neat as a pin, each piece of mer- 
chandise in its proper place and where it 
will show to best advantage. 

Twenty-four hours prior to the opening the 
scene of these same neat windows was one 
of confusion. Curiosity, occasioned by a 
chance remark, “I wonder what window 
decorators have to do to get windows ready 
for an opening,” sent us the round of the 
stores and shops to learn just what they do. 

It was discovered that twenty-four hours 
before a big opening is practically the zero 
hour. Decorators are almost impossible to 
find, carpenters are still tearing boards out 
of backgrounds and putting them back again, 
dresses are being steamed and pressed, the 
handsome wax models, eventually to make 
a picture of poised aloofness in some win- 
dow, are in various segments of arms, head, 


—Paul E. Durant, left, and F. R. Gossling, 
right, Olds Wortman & King, trying to put a 


By JANE ALLEN 
Morning Oregonian 
Portland, Oregon 


torso, legs, waiting to be assembled, and 
everyone from the advertising department, 
which always has to see that everyone is 
happy, to the lowliest fifth assistant to the 
decoratoz, is in a frenzy. 

At the first store visited yesterday morn- 
ing we asked for the window decorator, 
were told that “He has been here but .. .” 
saw one of those innocent-looking panels 
against the wall backing the window front- 
age slightly ajar, dived through it to catch 
our chin on a piece of wire hanging loosely 
where it would be most likely to catch chins, 
dived under a stepladder and came up fac- 
ing the window decorator and his assistant 
carrying Joan Crawford to her place in front 
of a huge blue slate on which were written 
the words, “On the Fashion Slate For Fall.” 

The decorator said that this was one of 
his three newest models, all motion picture 
stars, and he was very proud of their beige 
dull silk jersey arms with fingers and wrists 
that could be moved into any position. We 
admired the gorgeous white dress with 
beaded banding worn by the red-heared 
model called Joan and went our way to the 
next set of windows. 

At the next store it took the combined ad- 
vertising department, first-floor sales force, 
and finally a little ingenuity to locate the 
decorating contingent. The length of win- 
dows was long, and while we skipped the 
length of the store the decorators were 
going the length of the windows, but inside 
and in the opposite direction. These win- 


dows were completely bare of everything 
but a few dismembered dress forms which 
were being assembled by two of the deco- 
rator’s handy men preparatory to their ap- 
pearance later against brightly hued panels 
of modernistic design and contrasting colors. 
The helpers said they had been working 
almost since dawn. 


We had learned by that time to enter a 
store and wait for the most tired-looking in- 
dividual in the establishment to pop up from 
behind a counter, or dodge from behind a 
pile of back drops somewhere near the win- 
dows. It saved time, because it was always 
the head decorator who bobbed up. 


At the next store we found the decorator 
superintending the steaming and pressing of 
the show pieces that were going into the 
window later. Seems that someone turns a 
steam hose on the garment and someone 
else does some extremely careful pressing. 
Not a wrinkle must show when the garment 
is finally in place. Just one of the many de- 
tails that harry the last minutes of the deco- 
rator before the windows under his care 
must be opened for view. 


On we went. At the next stop carpenters 
were still at work pulling out parts of the 
old background and putting in the new. 
Here the decorator gave us some estimate of 
the time required to prepare a single win- 
dow for a formal opening. The pride of his 
life was a corner window the backgroup of 
which was a filigree of three-eights inch 


—The way L. A. McMullen's windows looked, 


couple of models together for the Opening— 
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The Eastern Outfitting Company, when the 
Candid Camera arrived—Mc. had gone out 


to lunch— 
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—Bedell's display staff had to literally carry 
into their windows. 
M. J. Brannan and David W. Stepp put Joan 


their "movie" manikins 


Crawford in her place— 


beaverboard cut in an intricate jungle 
design. 

Back of this group, yellow, silver and 
copper transparent paper was pasted, and 
lights through this paper were to give the 
desired effect. Cutting the board on a cutawl 
machine, a sort of chisel arrangement, had 
taken four days, and an entire week had 
been necessary to retint the window back- 
grounds, prepare paints for the transparent 
paper, do the cutting, and put everything 
together. 

At another place confusion reigned where 
school clothes were midway of being re- 
moved from windows which later were to 
show tall pillars with lighted squares along 
their length, serving as accents, repeating 
the gleam in two gowns with black skirts, 
the white blouses of which were striped 
widely in gold. The gowns were on the 
inodels, awaiting their turn at the display 
space. The decorator was having lunch, 
since even decorators must eat. 


—Russell R. Walbridge is shown hunting for 
wrinkles while Letty Cline steams another 
gown for Berg's Opening window presenta- 


tions— 
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Further down the street we found a deco- 
rator in a men’s furnishing store removing 
the summer white linens from a small space 
and substituting a camel and a handsome 
camelshair coat. Summer must ever give 
way to winter. 

On our seventh call we tried all of the 
windows ... no decorator. “Go up to the 
third floor and back in that corner,” said a 
salesgirl pointing vaguely. We invaded the 
third floor and discovered that it was the 
stock room. We peered behind a barricade 
of shoe boxes. No decorator. So we ad- 
vanced along a counter of blankets shrouded 
in curtains of gold brocade, and just as we 
felt sure that we were headed in the right 
direction at last were brought to a stop with 
the announcement from behind us on the 
other side of the room, “Here is our dec- 
orator.” 

“I’ve been up since 4,” said this fagged 
individual as we headed for the windows, 
“and I’ve been working every night for a 








—Fred A. Paddison—the "one-man" display- 
man, cardman, background artist—The J. C. 
Penney Company, is shown doing his stuff 


with a vacuum cleaner— 


month after store hours getting the stuff 
ready,” And then his face brightened. “But 
I’ve saved my summer vacation and I'll be 
starting right away.” So we left him ap- 
plying a vacuum to a soft velour carpet, 
smiling at the prospect of good times to be 
had many miles from the carpet underfoot. 


New Modern Disolay Room At 
American Tissue Mills 

A new modern display room has just been 
completed by the American Tissue Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass., manufacturers of crepe 
paper and corrugated display material, as 
well as related products. This room em- 
bodies all the latest improvements in con- 
struction and design, including modern dis- 
play lighting and air conditioning. Every 
convenience has been provided for the com- 
fort of visitors. The company invites all 
members of the display field to visit the 
plant, where competent guides will be at 
their service. 





—M. Aquine, inasmuch ‘as he is Lipman's 


men's wear displayman, need well inquire of 
Don L. Dougan, “Is this the right arm." It 
happened to be, after which Aquine went 


back to his men's wear— 
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Operating the Public Utility 





It is our extreme pleasure to have this 
opportunity today to explain in brief for your 
approval the methods employed by our gen- 
eral display department in executing a display 
job for fifty-two stores, having 121 show win- 
dows in the state of Michigan. These fifty- 
two towns range in population from 5,000 to 
40,000 with the exception of four or five com- 
munities, which in round numbers, are ap- 
proximately 100,000 each. 

I have created this large memo pad par- 
ticularly for the occasion, which contains my 
speech for this morning, so in case the Eng- 
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Display Department 


By D. S. FORD* 
Consumers Power Company 
Jackson, Michigan 


lish language fails me, I will then merely 
turn over the various pages, and you can 
follow the bouncing ball as used by the movie 
theaters when they want their audiences to 
sing a popular song hit. 

We were assigned this part of the program 
by the way of a very complimentary letter 
from J. Duncan Williams, which he is so 
capable of writing. So, with this letter in 
hand, we dreamed of our assignment, which 
we have here photographed. 

No. 1 Photograph—While we are at this 
point, I wish to state that this is a photograph 


LA.D.M. BCONVENTION I 














of our dummy show window, which is located 
in our shop at Jackson. It is built in sections, 
thus making it portable so that we may move 
it to various locations, such as sales confer- 
ences, etc., when it is desired to make demon- 
strations for such events. 

‘Well, here we are—the instruction cards 
state that, on August 15, we are to make an 
installation, suggested by J. Duncan Williams, 
at the I. A. D. M. convention. From this point 
we shall start to illustrate the operation of 
our department in making up instructions to 
accomplish any fifty-two like displays for 
use in fifty-two stores, all to be installed on 
a same day at the opening of a campaign. 

Here is how it is done. The layout for panel 
arrangements and copy has been laid out on 
paper previous to starting the model instal- 
lation. This layout is then passed on to our 
general office displayman, who uses same to 
guide himself in making this original installa- 
tion. 

No. 2 Photograph—Here we see him plac- 
ing the last felt letter on the panels, thus 
completing the setup. 

The next step is photographing the com- 
pleted job, and here we have a picture of the 
finished job. 

No. 3 Photograph—Now at this point, we 
have the fourth and final step to execute. 

No. 4 Photograph—The photograph has 
been lettered, indicating the colors of felt let- 
ters to be used on the various panels. Fur- 
ther, the photograph also illustrates the panel 
arrangement, all of which makes the photo- 
stat entirely self-explanatory. We find an 
attachment has been made below the photo- 
graph, which states install on August 20 and 
remove at the close of business August 25. 
Use light green and gold plush for all floor 
runners. The large photostat shown on panel 
No. 4 has been sent to you under separate 
cover. It will be necessary for you to obtain 
a %-inch piece of rope, 10 feet, 6 inches long, 
to run from the No. 5 to the No. 4 panel in a 
like manner as illustrated above. All other 
materials needed in this installation are avail- 
able from your regular display stocks. Your 
showrcom interior displays should be re- 
freshed and rearranged, of course, maintain- 
ing conspicuously prominent locations for such 
to further stimulate sales during the last week 
of this campaign. With all of this in readi- 
ness, a single photostat is then sent to all of 
the stores participating in the campaign, which 
will be followed by them in making a like in- 
stallation. 

Gentiemen, and especially you present who 
represent utilities, we wish to report that this 





*An address delivered at the Chicago convention 
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method of instructions has been 1,000 per cent 
successful in assuring us of frequent changes, 
better displays, and last, it has given us en- 
tire command of the copy being used in all of 
our show windows, all of which is a great 
gain. 

This completes one story of our many prob- 
lems, thus, let’s leave campaigns and special 
displays for now. 

I would like to describe in brief another 
operation of our department which comes 
under the heading of “Special Displays and 
Seasonable Merchandise Settings.” 

First, we concentrate a great deal of effort 
and time on our show windows for the 
Christmas season, expending more time and 
effort on this period than for any other sea- 
son of the year, therefore, it requires more 
tools and equipment; so, for your approval 
and interest, | am going to explain our stock- 
keeping methods and the economies accom- 
plished in meeting these seasonable display 
problems and special display settings. 

For example, here is a Christmas piece 
purchased from.......... tHAG Gases os ecco 
and its dimensions over all are........ , and 
here is an illustration which is a snapshot 
made by the stockkeeper, and is attached to 
the back of the description card, all of which 
is used for the department head’s reference, to 
refresh his memory of the exact appearance 
of the particular display piece in question. 
This is found to be most helpful when allocat- 
ing special display settings on a second sea- 
son after you have not thought of it for a 
period of twelve months’ time. Then attached 
to this first description card is a second card, 
which we call a “history” record, enumer- 
ating the stores having used the particular 
display piece in question, dates it was 
used, etc. 

Now this is the key to it all—‘economy,” 
and the boss loves that word and wants it used 
as Webster defines it. For example, this dis- 
play was used three times, and dividing the 
cost by as many times, we find that its indi- 
vidual use could be charged off at so much 
per installation. 


—Photograph of "dummy" window prior to 
preparation for installation— 


—Displayman preparing panels and display 
copy for utility installation— 


—A "tee square" is used by the displayman 
in arranging copy on panels— 


—The finished installation is shown in the 
center photograph on this page— 


—lInstructions for displaymen are easily 
visualized. The following copy suggests such 
instructions: Install on August 20 and re- 
move from use at the close of business, Au- 
gust 25. Use light green and gold plush 
for all floor runners. The large photostat 
shown on panel No. 4 has been sent to you 
under separate cover. It will be necessary 
for you to obtain locally a 3-inch piece of 
rope—l0 feet 6 inches long—to run from 
the No. 5 to the No. 4 panel in a like man- 
ner as illustrated. All other materials 
needed in this installation are available 
from your regular display stocks. Your 
showroom interior displays should be re- 
freshed and rearranged, of course, main- 
taining conspicuously prominent locations 
for such to further stimulate sales during the 
last week of this campaign— 
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Fall and Sale Presentations 


By RAY W. PARKS 
Leavitt Stores Corp., 
Manchester, N. H. 


Fall presentations at the Leavitt Stores 
Corp. gave us an opportunity to develop the 
modern display technique—the technique of 
borrowing largely from the architectural in 
the application of geometrical design prin- 
ciples. This new display technique may well 
be comprehended by a study of the line and 
form of the merchandise arrangement in the 
three displays pictured, as well as in the 
design and construction of the window 
background displays. 

Let us consider the millinery presentation. 
The window background is done entirely in 
buff with all metal mouldings and trim in 
chrome finish. The modern millinery head 
displayer on which seven head forms mer- 
chandise seven millinery fashions bulks the 
display on the right of the window. This 
bulked effect is balanced by the introduction 
of the round constructional drum on the left 
of the window which displays two head 
forms and a group of accessories. The sign 
also appears on the left of the window. The 
line and form of the display parallels the 
window glass; angles are introduced in the 
positions of the head forms. 

The suit and coat presentation borrows 
again of the geometrical placement of mer- 
chandise and fixtures in displays. The three 
display platforms parallel the window glass 
while the costume forms, millinery heads, 
hosiery forms, shoes and accessory groups 
accentuate the parallel treatment. It will be 
noticed that the same harmonious display 
arrangement is effected with each group or 
unit of merchandise; the design technique 
has not been altered in any respect. The 
display has line, form, balance and color— 
wine colored merchandise with accessories 
to match. 

In the men’s shirt display we depart from 
the regulation method of but one row of 
merchandise and develop the display in two 
rows. A long, low floor platform is used on 


—Modern millinery display featured in front 
of a smart background of columns and 
panels. The metal moulding is gold. The 
millinery is rust color; the accessories are 


all black— 


—A smart, three-unit, grouping of fall suit 
and coat fashions is shown in front of a 
modern, three-unit background. Note the 
geometrical arrangement of merchandise 
and display effects. The merchandise and 
accessories were developed in wine colors— 


—The use of geometrical angles for the de- 
velopment of smart display effects is evi- 
dent in the shirt and tie display. Study the 
angles, as well as the triangular design ar- 
rangement of contributing effects— 
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the left of the display while a constructional 
display form appears on the right. Mer- 
chandise is displayed in neat groups, with 
the triangular. form of balance introduced 
in the display. The displayman will note 
how the three shirt groups form a triangle; 
how the two tie groups and center shirt 
group forms a triangle; how smaller tri- 
angles are formed of individual composi- 
tions in the center shirt group and right end 
shirt group. Entire display compositions 
can be effected by the triangular rule of 
composition. 

The window displays on the left page 
form a complete contrast to the displays 
pictured on this page. Here we have dis- 
plays merchandised along entirely different 
lines; the displays on the left being opening 
or fashion presentations; the displays on 
the right being style displays, but displays 
directed more toward sale results. We can- 
not really contrast the two type displays as 
both are very necessary to successful mer- 
chandising; but we can voice a plea for a 
more original type of sale displays as de- 
picted in the three displays representing the 
modern sale display as shown here. 

The Red Cross shoe display merchandises 
twenty-six pairs of shoes, and while it isn’t 
necessarily meant to represent a sale presen- 
tation, it suggests a display set-up that 
might well be adapted for such a display. 
While but twenty-six pairs of shoes have 
been shown, twice that number could well 
be merchandised in the same space. The 
display has excellent balance and color con- 
trast. The display is so different from the 
average run of shoe displays that its atten- 
tion attracting power cannot be questioned. 

O. N. T. came in for an original display 
during cotton week. And if it is sales results 
that are wanted, I might add that this dis- 
play increased the sales in our notion de- 
partment 200 per cent during its installation. 
The display was developed in textured wall 
panels in green; black lateral strips, with 
a dark green floor. Two thousand one hun- 
dred and nineteen spools of thread were dis- 
played in the thread box; the thread was 
blended in every known color; it required 
approximately twelve hours of time to place 
the thread in the box. The cost of the dis- 


[Continued on page 30] 


—The use of angles—or should we say, the 

lack of angles—distinguishes the "Red Cross 

Shoe" display pictured on this page. The 

display has line, form and balance. And 
we can't forget color contrast— 


—The O. N. T. display pictured on this 
page stopped traffic and increased notion 
sales 200 per cent; 2,119 spools of thread 
were blended in every known shade to ef- 
fect the "rainbow of colors’ shown in the 
box. The display cost 20c—for black show 
card paint; all other effects had appeared 
in previous displays— 


—The lamp display shown with these pic- 

tures cost about $2 to build. The fixtures 

were then used for displays of millinery, 

bags, shoes, and then painted black and 

used for gifts, gloves and other such mer- 
chandise— 
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Modern Retailing Demands 
Modern Fronts 


In line with the present trend of building 
modernization, Gilmore Oil Co. is making a 
unique experiment in Los Angeles which 
should be followed by the entire petroleum 
industry with a great deal of interest. 

Starting with one of their ordinary type 
stations, located at Beverly boulevard and 
Fairfax avenue, in the city of Los Angeles, 
Gilmore engineers, working in conjunction 
with Luminous Structures, Inc., of that city, 
have developed an entirely new and out- 
standing type of modern illuminated struc- 
ture. Working on the old axiom that light 
attracts business, they have taken advan- 
tage of this fact and are remodeling the sta- 
tion in accordance with the modern trend in 








By E. G. NEALE 
Luminous Structures, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California 


architecture plus the intelligent use of light. 
Light is an essential architectural element 
in the new building design. 

In doing this, Gilmore and Luminous 
Structures’ engineers have taken a leaf from 
the book of European architects, as well as 
taking advantage of some of the newest de- 
velopments in modern lighting as exempli- 
fied by the spectacular installations at the 
Century of Progress in Chicago. 

The station, as it now exists, is a two- 
canopy building approximately fifteen feet 
square, the canopies being the width of the 
building. Under the new plan, these can- 
opies are a mass of light. Luminous glass 
units are carried around the edge of the 


canopies as well as the building proper. A 
tower, three feet by four feet and extending 
18 feet in height above the roof line, carries 
the name “Gilmore” on three sides, and is 
surmounted by a leaping lion, illuminated by 
means of flood lights. The tower is con- 
structed of steel and glass and is illumi- 
nated from within by means of incandescent 
lamps set in special reflectors. 

The sales building has been considerably 
heightened, with a high parapet, formed by 
luminous elements comprised of steel, glass 
and light. The design is strictly modern in 
character and while lighting has been 
stressed, the daytime appearance of the sta- 
tion has in no way been neglected. By day 
the station will present a striking appear- 
ance, it being so designed to take full ad- 
vantage of its advertising display possi- 
bilities. 

In a recent speech, delivered before oil 
men by J. C. Chatfield, nationally known 
authority on matters pertaining to the 
petroleum industry, the following statement 
was made: “Oil companies don’t want and 
don’t need much more additional equipment, 
but they do need more business. Modern 
equipment—not necessarily more equipment 
—will help oil companies increase their 
business.” 

Just how close Chatfield hit the mark 
should be decided by this Gilmore experi- 
ment, and for that reason the entire oil in- 
dustry is interested. 

In comparing a picture of the old station 
with the new, it is readily seen how the im- 
proved appearance was brought about. The 
sheet metal sloping tile coping was elimi- 
nated, as well as the upper portion of the 
circular trademarks. It can be seen that the 
top of the canopy faces were finished with 
square sheet metal molding approximately 
three inches in width and ten inches in 
depth. Luminous elements underneath the 
canopies and above the windows gives ad- 
ditional illumination for the servicing of 
cars. These elements commence at the in- 
tersection of the canopy and continue to ap- 
proximately 8 feet from the rear corners of 
the station. These elements are all de- 
signed to receive removable silhouette let- 


—The splendid Luminous Gilmore station 
pictured on the right shows the splendid use 
of light to illuminate a retail structure— 
even a gas station is a form of retailing. 
The tower is constructed of steel, steel metal 
and Flashed Opal glass, and is illuminated 
from within by means of 150-watt incandes- 
cent lamps. The tower reads “Gilmore” on 
three sides; the letters ore 2 feet high— 
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—The "Dore" front, as illustrated on this 
page, would be approximately 13 feet high 
by 15 feet wide. The entire front would 
prove much brighter than the average lumi- 
nous front, due to the maximum use of illu- 
mination. A complete description of the 
front is contained in the article— 


—An actual retail installation is shown with 
the "Humes, Inc.,"" luminous marquee sign. 
The sign is illuminated by forty I1-watt 
inside-frosted lamps in two rows. Brightness 
about 200 foot lamberts. Large letters have 
ten 40-watt lamps in each letter. Protrud- 
ing sign has thirty-six 40-watt lamps— 


—The size of the luminous front illustrated 

at the bottom of this page would be about 

15 feet high by 21 or 22 feet wide. The 

luminous portion consists of an opal glass 

element 4 feet 6 inches high which extends 
the entire width of the store 


ters for such copy as may be chosen to be 
placed thereupon at any future date. 

The experience, from a sales-increasing 
standpoint, of owners of this type of sta- 
tion, positively proves the benefits which 
can be derived from the intelligent use of 


light in architecture. But illumination can- 
not stop here: If luminous fronts prove 
productive for any one type organization, 
they will also prove productive for all other 
types of retail business. Just how practical 
such adaptations can be made for retailing 
is best expressed in pictures of actual in- 
stallations and architectural drawings of 
proposed installations. The following de- 
tailed descriptions of several fronts should 
prove interesting. 

The framework of the marquee _ for 
Hume’s, Inc., is of aluminum angles and tee 
bars supported by structural cantilever 
frames inside. Top of sheet metal with cov- 
ered openings for maintenance. It is 
26% feet long, 18 inches high and projects 
36 inches. The large sign has skeleton 
channel letters with diffusing glass faces. 
Height 30 inches, stroke width 6 inches. 

The projecting sign is double faced, diffus- 
ing glass sides, metal edge, with access 
through top. In size it is 3 feet by 4 feet by 
1 foot. Panel above entrance: Flush diffus- 
ing glass. Length 12 feet, width 12 inches, 
depth 12 inches. All glass is white flashed 
opal; all interior reflecting surfaces in 
white, lettering on glass in black sign paint. 
Wall surface is black structural glass. 


[Continued on page 31] 
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Make “Cannon’s’? Your Hobby 
In Windows and Interior 


Virginia Hamill, industrial designer, not 
only designs the towels for Cannon Mills, 
but she designs the special displays as well. 
Miss Hamill feels that the industrial de- 
signer’s work should not end with the com- 
pletion of a new design, but should follow 
through to the creation of an individual dis- 
play for that design. Every cannon display 
which she designs, therefore, is custom 
built especially to fit the occasion. The gay 
wooden horses, for example, that attracted 
so much attention at the cannon show rooms 
this year were designed in Miss Hamill’s 
own studio and were made up by her car- 
penter especially for the cannon show. 
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By RHEA CROWTHER 
Representing Virginia Hamill 


New York City 


In former years planning displays that 
would be backgrounds for cannon towels 
was fairly simple. The towels themselves 
were so colorfully designed that they re- 
quired comparatively little in the way of 
decoration. This year the task is not so 
simple. The keynote for towels is smart, 
bordered, simplicity and lovely, deep, solid 
colors. Displays must be at once neutral 
enough so as not to detract from the beauty 
of the towel colors and allow for the dis- 
play of the full range of five colors, and 
decorative enough to form a perfect foil for 
the simplicity of the towels. 

In line with these requirements, the show- 


—It's unfor- 
tunate that 
DISPLAY 
W-O:R LD 
doesn't have 
time to sug- 
gest a win- 
dow adapta- 
tion using the 
"Cannon 
Hobby 
Horse" as the 
theme. We 
can visualize 
a giant horse 
with a repro- 
duction of a 
Cannon towel 
over the 
horse's back 
to effect the 
realism of the 
original; we 
can picture a 
row of "Can- 
non Hobby 
Horses’ 
across the 
front of the 
window with 
each horse 
displaying 
Cannon _ tow- 
els. But, per- 
haps, some 
American dis- 
playmen will 
make their 
own adaptec- 
tions of the 
“Cannon 
Hobby 
Horse'’ 
idea— 


room at Cannon Mills, in New York, this 
year, is done in atmospheric peach, with ac- 
cents of chocolate brown, the peach having 
been chosen because it harmonizes so well 
with all the towel colors. The lettering of 
the names of the towels and the advertising 
story is done with wooden letters painted a 
brilliant emerald green, green having been 
chosen because it is attractive on either the 
peach or the brown. The general construc- 
tion of the display is of fir paneling in stock 
widths, painted with “Sunflex.” The fan-like 
columns, which form the main decoration, 
are nine inches wide and seven-eighths of 
an inch thick, with stock moldings. The 
center unit in the show was designed with 
an eye to its adaptability to towel depart- 
ments in stores all over the country. Bear- 
ing in mind the fact that the architectural 
construction of most stores is such that col- 
umns are ever a display problem, it was 
built to fit admirably between two columns 
and to be adjustable to any size of column. 
Buyers, when they come to view the new 
line, always like to take away with them 
some new ideas for displays of their own, 
and they are given working drawings of the 
current display to use as patterns in putting 
on similar displays. 


The reader will notice, in comparing the 
photographs of the interior displays and the 
window photograph, the utter simplicity of 
display effects as well as the bold use of 
geometrical design. Display simplicity re- 
sults—the display simplicity that eliminates 
much of the decorative background effects 
that many displaymen have found so im- 
portant in the past and substitutes order 
line and form of background design and 
merchandise display. Where we once had 
window and interior displays of towels ef- 
fecting elaborate decorative designs, we now 
fiave utter simplicity of decorative display 
effects with practically no attempt being 
made to effect any sort of merchandise dis- 
guise. Towels are towels, sheets are sheets, 
percale is percale and that is what the pub- 
lic seems to find interesting. The window 
display depicting a peacock made entirely 
of towels or a boat made of stacks of sheets, 
or an elaborate windmill made of fabrics is 
just about as old-fashioned as wire-skirted 
display manikins. 

After all, it is the merchandise that is to 
be displayed, not the window decorator’s art. 
America still presents many such displays, 
but they are fast losing their appeal. The 
American public is surrounded with too 
many examples of the changing tempo in 
decoration and fashion not to appreciate the 
same simplicity in the window and in the 
store interior display. The public that pur- 
chased the perfectly plain bath towels of a 
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—The smart "Cannon" display of sheets, 
from Gimbel Brothers, New York City. The 
display introduces a series of "Cannon" 
cartoon illustrations prepared by Cannon 
Mills, Inc., for the use of the trade in adver- 
tising or in window display. The geometri- 
cal arrangement of merchandise in the dis- 
play indicates the modern trend of display 
merchandising— 
—Cannon Mills, Inc., in their New York City 
showroom, develop interesting seasonable 
interior changes for the wholesale display 
of Cannon products. The interior display 
pictured on the right might well be repro- 
duced as a "Cannon" department in any 
retail establishment. While the display is 
confined to towels, other Cannon products 
could be displayed just as effectively in 
the same set-up— 
—Another smart "Cannon" interior display 
is shown on the right. In this instance we 
merchandise the towels in the open as they 
might be merchandised and displayed in 
a store. Cut-out copy indicates the style 
name of the towels. Neat rows of merchan- 
dise, fastened on background panels and 
placed flat on the floor of the display, se- 
cure proper disolay of actual goods— 


generation removed, the gayly colored 
towels of the decade just passed, are today 
filling their linen closets with deep, solid 
colored towels or towels with smart borders. 
The same public that found interest in the 
window decorator’s are is now finding ap- 
peal in the display’s simplicity. 

Take your window ideas where you find 
them. Make adaptations of smart merchan- 
dising effects whether the ideas come from 
a manufacturer’s showroom or from a na- 
tional advertisement, a smartly conceived in- 
terior or an original display idea. Take the 
idea of Virginia Hamill’s “Cannon Hobby 
Horse.” Build a huge horse for your win- 
dow background with the merchandise idea 
for the display painted on a reproduction of 

[Continued on page 31] 
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Thalhimer’s Present Fall 


Fashion Creations 


Window displaymen should welcome the 
opportunity fall fashion presentations bring 
in the creative design of displays so adapt- 
able for window display use. It is in the 
fall that displays return to lovely formal 
creations which are always best presented 
in attractive interior displays. Spring pres- 
entations, on the other hand, always work 
handicaps because so few windows can be 
attractively adapted to appropriate fashion 
settings without considerable time and 
money involved. Window displays should 
effect realism wherever and whenever pos- 








By A. MATZER 
Thalhimer's, 


Richmond, Virginia 


sible. It is unfortunate that so many dis- 
playmen are forced to effect exterior mer- 
chandise displays with interior presentations, 
but such consideration of appropriate display 
settings must be acknowledged by every dis- 
playman, so perhaps we should make the 
best of the situation. 

But, as I have just said, fall fashion pres- 
entations give the displayman his most wel- 
come opportunity to effect the proper window 
setting for his merchandise with the least 
expenditure for realistic presentations. Win- 
dows are necessarily interiors. When ex- 





terior effects must be achieved realism is 
often stretched to the breaking point. Dis- 
playmen get by, but the public often smiles 
at the attempts. Interior effects, on the other 
hand, are accomplished with little or no 
effort extended on the part of the display- 
man because his window displays effect the 
proper atmosphere for the display of goods. 
Therefore, if the budget is small, a few well 
chosen display accessories will effect the 
necessary illusion; if the display budget is 
large, the displayman has the opportunity 
to design and build more complete fashion 
settings than can be adapted to complete 
window changes or to but minor additions 
to backgrounds to effect the necessary 
atmosphere. 

The displayman will probably recognize 
some of the decorative background effects 
used in my fall fashion presentations as they 
have appeared in other displays, but their 
use in the new displays in combination with 
new display panels, drapes, functional fix- 
ture effects and other such display items 
makes the display in question some of my 
most attractive presentations as well as 
some of my most adaptable windows. The 
display appearing on the cover of this issue 
of DISPLAY WORLD shows one of my 
fall windows, and the background is tre- 
mendously simple in its design, construction 
and adaptation as well as attractive in its 
realistic effect. The center of the display is 
filled with a modern fireplace and mantel. 
The mural over the mantel was done in 


—The two figures displayed on the stepped 
displayer feature Fall Formal Presentations. 
The figure sitting on the steps displays a rich 
taffeta creation; the standing figure shows 
a beaded satin. The background is in white, 
black and silver. The glass panels are il- 
luminated from behind; the flower bowls are 
also illuminated. The ‘com curtain was in 
black— 


—Every background in Thalhimer's Fall 
Fashion Presentation varied in some respect. 
The walls were all painted an off-white; the 
floors were all black carpet; the pedestal 
bases and illuminated flowers were all in 
whites and silver, but the bulk of each back- 
ground presented a different scene. In this 
window the scene shows a modern tapestry— 


—A fabric display at top of opposite page 
that may well have originated on the Con- 
tinent was created by A. Matzer for Thalhi- 
mer's Fall Presentation of silks. The modern 
drapery fixtures and figures indicate the 
new trend in window display of fabrics; the 
method of figure draping suggests a new 
technique in the suggestion of garments 
without actual styles being achieved— 
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browns and white. The tall panels on either 
side of ‘the mantel were brown, while the tall 
metal panels were silver. The mantel was 
filled with smart art objects, the objects 
being quite in keeping with the modern de- 
sign of the mural. A marbleized panel was 
introduced in each wall of the fireplace. 

The walls of the windows were painted an 
off-white. The window floors were also 
painted white and were covered with black 
carpet. The window valances were painted 
black and edged in silver. The modern 
pedestal displayers were also painted white, 
while the modern vase of flowers on the top 
of each pedestal was white with a silver 
band. The flowers were white and were 
illuminated from within the vase. Speaking 
of our interior displays for just a moment, 
the main floor ledges were all decorated 
with ivory vases filled with autumn foliage 
and burnt orange flowers and illuminated 
from within the vase. The interior vases 
were similar to the vases used in the win- 
dow displays. Our fashion show, held on 
the store’s third floor, presented a setting 
done entirely in black and white; the flow- 
ers and foliage were all in keeping with the 
bridal procession. 

One of our most interesting displays is the 
window presentation of fabrics. In that dis- 
play a special drapery stand or fixture was 
designed and constructed for the modern 
continental display of such merchandise. 
The fixtures were in two sections; one sec- 
tion the exact opposite of the other section. 
The fixtures consisted of two tall end panels, 
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each panel approximately two inches thick 
by eighteen inches wide by eight feet tall. 
The end panels were joined by round rods, 
the rods protruding at opposite ends with 
the outside ends finished with tubular lights. 
The fabric drapes were accomplished from 
the rods. Several figures were used in front 
of the fixture for modern garment drapery 
effects. The display effected a modern drap- 
ery presentation representing the continental 
and yet very American in conception. It at- 
tracted tremendous attention and was truly 
one of our most attractive displays as well 
as a display that was really appreciated by 
spectators. 

Several of our street window displays 
obtained direct contrast for loveliness as 
may well be appreciated by studying the 
display in which a modern tapestry forms 
the background design for a showing of two 
formal creations, one gown being in white, 
the other gown being black. The black 
gown is displayed with a white wrap. Again, 
smart accessory groups form interesting 
pictures on the window floor while the’ ped- 
estals and vases continue the tempo intro- 
duced in all formal displays. 

The display introducing the stepped dis- 
player on which one figure stands and 
another figure sits proved mighty attractive. 
Here again several old display background 
items have been used to good advantage. I 
am referring to the tall illuminated glass 
and metal panels, background effects that 
have been used before in several of our dis- 
plays. The stepped platform displayer forms 
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a sort of modern entrance, and the entrance, 
being hung with black velvet, frames the 
two pastel formals shown on figures im- 
mediately in front of the entrance. A fur 
wrap display on the window floor is balanced 


by a snap meee ry ET o displayed 
on thes ee the 
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SERIONIC ROOM 
Two Speakers At pF heh 


Meetirig, of Cineimnat Club .% / 


At it Spoei 1 educational 
vember Sontthe Keates] Gn 


Club, Cincinnati, —hrought out a large 
attendance with its excellent program, con- 
sisting of two addresses, one by Prof, Jose- 
phine Fulks, University of Cincinnati, en- 
titled “Color in Its Respect to Display 
Work,” and the other by Mrs. Grace Kem- 
per, advertising manager, The John Shillito 
Company, entitled “Display and Its Relation 
to Advertising.” The interest and applause 
given the speakers attested to the great 
value of the entire evening’s program. It 
proved conclusively that local display clubs 
everywhere must give more attention to the 
presentation of really valuable educational 
programs which leave something worthwhile 
and of benefit to every displayman. Dis- 
play can only move forward in direct pro- 
portion to the broadening horizon and 
knowledge of its members individually. The 
Cincinnati club has consistently followed a 
program of one educational meeting a month. 
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Window Displays At Ihe 
Greater Fair Store 


Perry Fletcher, night elevator operator in 
the Citizens Bank building, was sitting in 
an elevator on the night of January 29, 1934. 
It was a few minutes after 1 o’clock, and all 
of Anderson, Ind., was at home in bed. No- 
ticing a reflection of flames in the show 
windows of Hook’s drug store directly 
across the street from the bank building, 
Fletcher thought the drug store to be afire 
and he rushed to the door only to discover 
the situation; the Fair store was in flames. 
The fire, of undetermined origin, had gained 
such headway that flames were shooting 
through the south and east windows of the 
building when the fire department arrived. 
The flames, starting beneath a show win- 
dow in the northwest corner of the building, 
spread across the store and destroyed the 
structure. The loss was estimated at a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Rehabilitation began immediately follow- 
ing the fire, and on September 11, 1934, a 
new and greater Fair store was opened to 
the public. The many thousands of persons 
attending the opening were surprised and 
pleased at the many wonderful changes that 
had been made. The new store is truly more 
modern than many of the larger department 
stores in its territory. G. K. Miley, display 
and advertising manager, was instructed to 
plan the windows for the new Fair store. 
He made an investigation of modern win- 
dow arrangements, and after much thought 
and consideration decided upon a modern 


By S. R. FORKNER 


Anderson, Indiana 


—The smart window background de- 
signed for the new Fair Store suggests 
the modern window display of a store 
in a large American city and hardly the 
window display one would expect to 
find in an American city of but 30,000. 
All of which goes to prove that even 
the small merchant has come to appre- 
ciate the true worth of the window dis- 
play. American displays are changing, 
and progressive merchants appreciate 
the change— 


scheme of decoration for the thirteen ex- 
terior windows which front on the heaviest 
traveled streets in the business district of 
Anderson, 

The depth of the windows was decreased 
to four and one-half feet, making it possible 
to use less merchandise and yet bring the 
goods on display closer to the shopper. 
Since many window changes are made, the 
design and construction of the displays re- 
sulted in flexible backgrounds. The design 
of the windows is such that a great variety 
of changes can be made without actual 
changes being made in the window back- 
ground proper. Ten of the windows have 
seven by seven-foot insets, nine inches deep, 
the insets, doors and other decorative 
effects being accomplished with metal 
moulding. 


The backgrounds were constructed of 
presswood painted with a light cream plastic 
paint, slightly rippled. Simple vertical lines 
mark the new windows, yet there is no lack 
of detail to make the new windows just as 
flexible as possible. Removable boxes or 
pedestals, eight inches wide and _ thirty 
inches high, in various lengths, were built 
for window use. All such fixtures were 
painted the same color of the background 
and decorated with metal mouldings or left 
plain. The use of such fixtures enables the 
decorator to effect many changes of mer- 
chandise set-up with the least possible effort. 
An innovation in interior store design re- 
sulted in the seven display windows built 
inside the store; these windows were built 
across the rear of the first floor balcony. 
The interior display windows add tremen- 
dous color and interest to the architectural 
beauty of the store. The photograph ac- 
companying this article shows one of the 
exterior windows. The same decorative and 
background ideas were developed in all 
windows. 

The latest modern illumination was in- 
stalled both in the store and in the show 
windows. Eight-inch wood block letters, 
painted black and trimmed in orange, appear 
on the wall over each department. Other 
features of the new Fair store include: New 
modern tube system, resilient tile floors, air 
conditioning system, more daylight, and a 
new type walnut fixtures. 
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Community Christmas Opening 
At Great Falls 


The Great Falls (Mont.) Display Club 
held its November meeting November 26. 
Cecil F. Smith, Liberty theatre poster artist, 
gave a short talk on the “Correlation of 
Feature Pictures and Department Store Dis- 
plays.” Smith made several valuable sug- 
gestions and completed his talk with a show- 
ing of “stills” for use in store displays in 
conjunction with the showing of the current 
picture, “College Rhythm.” 


John Tonkivich, display manager, Strain 
Bros., gave an interesting and instructive 
talk on “Features of Modern Display.” Fol- 
lowing the talk he conducted a half hour 
round-table display clinic. 


Rolland Pease, display manager, The 
Paris, presided at the meeting. He sum- 
marized the activities of the club for the 
two months of its organization. Pease 
stressed the opportunities ahead and the 
rapid recognition gained by the club in city 
activities, citing the work of the club for 
the Community Chest campaign and the 
more recent Christmas opening. The display 
club designed and built the float featured as 
the conveyance for Santa in the Christmas 
opening parade. Each member also aided in 
securing the cooperation of all downtown 
firms with regard to the opening. Also each 
did his share in featuring Christmas dis- 
plays the night of the opening in his par- 
ticular store. 


Announcement was made of the accept- 
ance of a position as displayman for Mont- 
gomery Ward of Lewiston, Mont., by Elliott 
Hunter, formerly with Hannan’s of Great 
Falls in a similar capacity. 


The club’s efforts in behalf of the com- 
munity Christmas opening made possible its 
great success. The event was held Saturday 
evening, November 24, at 8 p. m. Bells, 
sirens and cheering crowds were on hand 
to greet Santa and to witness the lighting 
of the most elaborate street decoration in 
the history of Great Falls, Mont. 


Previous to the parade, all lights were 
darkened in the downtown shopping dis- 
trict. At 8 o’clock Santa arrived in state 
on an elaborate float designed and built by 
the Great Falls Disjlay Club. He was es- 
corted by city officials, Boy Scouts, and 
Camp Fire Girls. Bands played and a large 
crowd cheered as Santa threw the switch 
that lighted the elaborate street decorations. 
Simultaneously all downtown places of busi- 
ness were lighted to reveal to the crowds 
of window shoppers, elaborate displays of 
Christmas merchandise. 


he opening was a decided success and 
was the result of strenuous work on the part 
of the Great Falls Display Club, Chamber 
of Commerce and Advertising Club. 


The street decoration consisted of ever- 
greens along each curbing, colored bulbs in 
street lights, lighted festoons arching the 
street overhead, and in addition lighted fes- 
toons at each intersection passing from cor- 
ner to corner, diagonally. From these, large 
bells were hung. The result was a gay car- 
nival aspect to the entire shopping district 
.. «lighted overhead with literally thou- 
sands. of colored lights. Several stores 
added to the effect with extensive exterior 
decorations—Wayne Snook, secretary. 
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Attractive Hosiery 


DISPLAYS 


Mean Greater Sales 
and Greater Profits 


It requires only a moderate investment to equip your display depart- 
ment with an adequate supply of FAIRY FORMS, the full modeled 
hosiery forms that make hosiery flash to the customer their beauty 
and quality. But that investment will return 
handsome profits in the increased hosiery sales 
for which they will be directly responsible. 


Thousands of merchants in every part of the 
country are today using FAIRY FORMS to 
keep show window, counter, and show case dis- 
plays of hosiery at their highest peak of effi- 
ciency. It will be wise to follow their eample. 


Order from your Jobber or 
write direct for full information. 


Jain Qaiiy 





Shoe Form Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 
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Mouldings 


ret 
The Sign of Quality By 


e ee, 
Chrome Metal Mouldings SQUtiyia tia 
are in universal demand for 


window decoration and displays, signs, show- 
cards, etc., as well as for modernistic interior 
decoration. Ask for samples of our new types with 
INVISIBLF. FASTEVERS 
No nails show through to mar the finish when 
attached. This is a tremendous step ahead in 
display mouldings which every displayman will 
appreciate. 


The C. Spiro Mig. Ce., Dobbs Ferry. N. Y. * MOTORIZED 
anutfa Trers 0 ua ou Nn 

SALESMEN: Some good Gooripceaen sco as REDUCTION UNITS 
Write for details. 
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Modern 
Displays 


By A. L. SQUIRES 
Gebhart-Gushard Company 
Decatur, Ill. 








Being a reader of DISPLAY WORLD, I 
have long watched the development of mod- 
ern continental displays. The method of 
display presentation concentrating, as it 
does, on merchandise dramatization with 
simplicity of background effects paramount, 
lead me to believe that a similar technique 
could be developed for the small-town de- 
partment store. I could see no reason why 
the large store should have a monopoly on 
this new type display. I acknowledged the 
fact that the large store, with its larger dis- 
play budget, its carpenter shop and display 
staff was much more capable of designing 
and installing more finished displays than 
the small store. But as many of .America’s 
better displaymen come from the small store, 
the application of these new display ideas 
seemed to rest with me—they ,.could be 
adapted for my use, or I could just continue 
developing the type display used by my store 
in the past. 

These new display ideas are different. The 
public in the small town isn’t always as 
ready to accept new ideas as the more cos- 
mopolitan population of the larger cities. 
Perhaps the idea of simplicity behind the 
display wouldn’t be understood or appreci- 
ated. After all, the small town customer has 
sort of been educated to very ordinary 
windows and the contrast between the two 
types of displays might not be compre- 
hended. Window displays have often served 
as a sort of show place for many lines of 
unassociated goods, particularly in the small 
town, and with concentration of merchan- 
dise—so important where good continental 
displays are installed—the old form of 
small-town window display must be dis- 
carded. Would the new idea sell merchan- 
dise? Would the new displays be appreci- 


—When we speak of successful windows we 

speak of the drug display pictured at the 

top of this page. The display sold $700 

worth of drugs in three days in a city of 
5,600— 


—Another successful display is pictured in 
the hosiery presentation. The hosiery stock 
was completely depleted of the merchandise 
displayed at the end of a three-day sale— 


ry 


—And still another tremendously successful 
window display is shown ‘in the white-goods 
presentation. It resulted in one of the larg- 
est white-goods sales ever ¢onducted by 
Gebhart-Gushard in Decatur— 
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ated? Would we be capable of merchandis- 
ing this new type display? 

Many such questions had to be acknowl- 
edged and some sort of a solution attained 
before we could even consider the installa- 
tion of our first modern display. It wasn’t 
just a case of installing an idea; the idea 
had to be worked out on paper and pre- 
sented to the store executives, and they in 
turn had to be sold on the idea before the 
first materials were purchased. It isn’t 
necessary to speak on the subject of “selling 
the boss” a new display idea, displaymen 
can well appreciate the situation; nor is it 
necessary to speak on the subject of conti- 
nental display familiarity, we had to know 
the technique of the display to be installed 
before we could hope to secure its accep- 
tance. 

But perhaps I should now speak of the 
results obtained from the three modern dis- 
plays pictured with this article. I don’t wish 
the reader to accept them as perfect ex- 
amples of continental window display mer- 
chandising. Rather, I hope they will but 
serve to prove that this new type display 
can be developed and used by the small 
town displayman with tremendous success. 
It takes courage to change from one type 
display to another, but if sales results mean 
anything our store is quite apt to continue 
the development of this new type display for 
many months. And if these have proved 
productive, we can well appreciate the pro- 
ductiveness of the displays that will follow 
our more complete display knowledge of 
continental displays. 

Among the first displays merchandised in 
this new manner was the drug window. We 
developed the display in black and white— 
the window idea being our anniversary 
special black and white sale of drugs. The 
window background was covered with wall- 
board panels which had been painted in 
black and white squares; the window floor 
had been treated in the same fashion. A 
large sign appeared on the background 
proper, while cut-out letters produced the 
“SALE” effect of the display in the center 
of the window floor. Individual drug items 
appeared on the window background; each 
item was priced. For results, we need but 
say that the display sold better than $700 
worth of merchandise in a three-day sale, 
and in a town of approximately 5,600 people. 


The hosiery display, also pictured with 
this article, is but another example of a suc- 
cessful display promotion. The displayman 
can analyze the display very easily by study- 
ing the picture. It is indeed a simple pres- 
entation, with the entire window being de- 
veloped around a series of display panels 
and floor platforms. Cut-out letters form- 
ing copy and price identification played an 
important part in the success of the display. 
I wish the reader would study the careful 
presentation of angles in the display; note 
how every item of merchandise parallels the 
window glass. But to speak of results, this 
hosiery display sold us completeiy out of 
this number hosiery in a three-day saie. 


The white goods display—an idea that 
may well be developed for your January 
white goods display—is but another ex- 
ample of a successful continental display 
presentation. The window was merchan- 
dised in black and white—the background 
and fixtures being black, the merchandise be- 
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ing white. The old example test—showing a 
sheet laundered 100 times compared with a 
new sheet—was used in the display. This 
comparison undoubtedly helped the success 
of the display, but the fact remains that the 
display produced the largest sales of white 
goods ever enjoyed by our store. The sim- 
plicity of the white goods presentation is in 
direct contrast with the regular type white 
goods display; but if this new type display 
is productive of merchandise sales—and it 
certainly seems to be—then American dis- 
plays may well profit by encouraging the 
development of this new display technique. 





l. A. D. M. State Presidents 
Announced 

Rapid progress has been made in complet- 
ing the roster of state presidents in accord- 
ance with the new organization plan of the 
International Association of Display Men. 
President Westerman has nominated for 
these key positions the most active display- 
man in each state who was a member of the 
I. A. D. M. and to date has received the 
following acceptances : 

Connecticut, L. F. Dittmar, The D. M. 
Read Company, Bridgeport; Florida, Don- 
ald Springer, Levy’s, Jacksonville; Georgia, 
K. V. P. Burnham, Georgia Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta; Illinois, John C. Taylor, S. 
A. Barker Company, Springfield; Indiana, 
John E, Styles, Worth’s, Inc., South Bend; 
Iowa, Edward Urbans, Bremers, Inc., Iowa 
City; Louisiana, T. Willard Jones, Phelps 
Shoe Company, Shreveport; Massachusetts, 
Edward J. Sherman, Kennedy’s, Boston; 
Michigan, Wesley E. Wilman, The Style 
Shop, Jackson; Minnesota, O. W. Bennett, 
Kolliner’s, Stillwater; Montana,: Wayne 
Snook, J. C. Penney Company, Great Falls; 
Nebraska, H. A. Chapin, Iowa-Nebraska 
Light & Power Company, Lincoln; New 
Hampshire, Ray W. Parks, Leavitt Stores 
Corp., Manchester; New York, E. Preston 
Browder, Windo-Craft Display Service, 
Buffalo; North Dakota, W. C. Bruening, 
Jr., Straus Clothing Company, Valley City; 
Ohio, S. Joseph Youtcheff, Truly Warner 
Stores, Cincinnati; Oregon, Ted Carr, Kla- 
math Falls; Tennessee, O. B. Sullins, Love- 
man Berger Teitelbaum, Nashville; Utah, I. 
A. Fisher, Z. C. M. I., Salt Lake City; Wis- 
consin, Walter Nelson, T. A. Chapman Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 

The correspondence between these state 
presidents and the headquarters office al- 
ready indicates the success of the new or- 
ganization plan and this should have a very 
direct influence in increased membership 
and association activities. 

J. Duncan Williams, executive secretary, 
would welcome recommendations for the of- 
fice of state president in those states where 
the appointments have not yet been made or 
accepted. 





Schmidt Succeeds Trimm 
At Schuster's 


William Schmidt has been appointed dis- 
play director of the three Ed Schuster & Co. 
stores in Milwaukee, succeeding John W. 
Trimm. Schmidt has préviously been in 
charge of the display department of the 
Twelfth street store, having been with 
Schuster’s for fourteen years. Trimm’s plans 
are not made known. 
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IN ROCHESTER, Nv. Y. 
OVER 75,000 SAW 


31% actually stopped! 








. .. all in only 6 days on Main 
St. at Sibley Lindsay &% Curr Co. 





@ Actual check 


revealed the power of dram- 


atized display to attract and 
sell. Over 75,000 actually 
looked—31% who looked 
stopped. Sales results were 
gratifying. And... one 
hundred of America’s lead- 
ing stores used this Toast- 
master promotion with 
equal results. Thus more 
sales . . . more profits for 


all. 


Is your store getting its 
of WLS Itinerant 


Promotions? 


W. L. STENSGAARD 
And ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


share 


Originators and largest Producers 
of IJtinerant Productions. 














—First prize winner—Frank Early, Gilchrist Company, Boston— 
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Farly Wins First Prize 
in A=B=C Contest 


The national window display conducted 
by Arthur Beir & Co., Inc., New York City, 
manufacturers of A-B-C percales, proved to 
be an unusually successful merchandising 
event and won wide participation by Amer- 
ica’s leading displaymen and _ merchants. 
The contest was timed for early fall so that 
the demand for the company’s fabrics for 
the making of children’s dresses could be 
accentuated and more effectively dramatized. 


Irving C. Eldredge, R. H. Macy & Co.; 
Richard Wallace, B. Altman & Co.; Albert 
Bliss, Bliss Display Company; H. H. Lit- 
tell, L. Bamberger & Co., and Arthur C. 
Fatt, Grey Advertising Service, Inc., and 
theirs was a most difficult task. 

To Frank Early,. Gilchrist Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., was awarded the first prize of 
$200. The other prize winners were as fol- 
lows: Second prize, $100, Lothar F. Ditt- 
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Accordingly, the event was called the A-B-C 
National Back-to-School Window Contest 
and Back-to-School poster was furnished all 
contestants, one of the requirements of the 
contest being that the poster must appear 
in the window display. 

Entries were received from every section 
of the country, and were of an unusually 
high calibre in artistry, dramatization and 
selling power. The judges consisted of 





' —Fourth prize winner—W. L. Blayney, E. Gottschalk & Co., Fresno— 


—Third prize diaiaient, A. Einhorn, Hess Bros., Rockford, IIl.— 





* 


mar, D. M. Read Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; third prize, $50, L. A. Einhorn, Hess 
Bros., Rockford, Ill.; fourth prize, $25, W. 
L. Blayney, E. Gottschalk & Co., Fresno, 
Calif.; fifth prize, $15, Oscar T. Knifsund, 
Whitthorne & Swan, Oakland, Calif. Prizes 
of $10 were awarded’ the following: Roy 
Rich, Wolf's Quality Store, Shelbyville, 
Ind.; A. D. Squires, Gebhart Gushard Com- 
pany, Decatur, Ill.; A. J. Roeder, Wm. H. 
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—Fifth prize winner—O. T. Knifsund, Whitthorne & Swan, Oakland— 


Block Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Em- 


porium, St. Paul, Minn.; J. A. Melbostad, 


Rhodes Bros., Tacoma, Wash.; J. A. Stim- 
mer, The Central Store Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; John G. McGurk, A. J. Mans- 
mann Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. S. 
Walker, McBratney’s, Monrovia, Calif.; 
Frank G. Bingham, Ackemann Bros., Elgin, 
Ill.; W. B. Jennings, Goldwater's Mercantile 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz. 

The company was extremely gratified 
with the results achieved and consider the 
event one of the most effective promotional 
plans it has ever used. Certainly it proved 
the power of window display as a merchan- 
dising stimulant. 





Dreyfuss Leaves Stensgaard 
Organization 

Arnold Dreyfuss, who has for the past 
two years been in charge of the New York 
office of W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Inc., Chicago, has resigned to take up new 
duties to be announced later. 





Namm's Window 
Wins Prize 

The Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y., won 
two prizes, offered annually by the Electri- 
cal Association of New York. The two 
prizes were respectively the cup for the best 
window entered by a member of any trade 
or civic association in Brooklyn, and the 
grand cup for the best window in the met- 
ropolitan area. A window of evening fash- 
ions presenting a striking display of night 
life in black and white won the award. 
Owen S. Cook is display manager at 
Namm’s. 





—Second prize winner—L. F. Dittmar, D. M. Read Co., Bridgeport— 
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VER use Traton, Velton and Flexton? 





real opportunity. Traton and Flexton are unusually strong and 
durable and make excellent backgrounds, pedestals, plateaus and 
other accessories. Velton is a flexible material for floor coverings. 





If not, you're missing a 
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All three come in a wide range of bright, attractive colors. Ail 
three are moderately priced and are obtained through Paper and 
Display Material Jobbers. Sample book free. The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., 240 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 














Stensgaard Newest Display 
For Stetson Hats 

An ever increasing interest upon the part 
of retailers in the itinerant displays pro- 
duced by W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Inc., Chicago, for many of the country’s 
best advertised merchandise lines, is evi- 
denced by the number of leading stores 
which make direct inquiry for the displays 
available. Here is pictured the fall display 
for Stetson Hats which proved so effective. 

The center effect is shadow box and back 
of the circle is a genuine oil painting with 
lighting effects. The face of the display and 
the platforms are covered with leather and 
the hat stands are done in a combination of 
black, copper and a deep blue. The design 
motif on the background is particularly ef- 
fective, because it offers a direct tieup with 
the product. 

The method of routing displays, affording 
constant checkup of installation, and has 
permitted a strict adherence to the original 
scheduled showings. 





Latest |. A. D. M. Bulletin 
Devoted To Shoe Displays 

The International Association of Display 
Men has just released another educational 
bulletin through the speakers’ bureau, of 
which W. L. Stensgaard is chairman. It 
consists of two excellent treatments on the 
proper display of shoes, one by F. E. White- 
lam, R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit, Mich., en- 
titled “What’s New in Shoe Displays,” and 
the other by S. Joseph Youtcheff, Truly 
Warner Stores, Cincinnati, Ohio, entitled 
“The Boogie Man of Display.” Together 





these two presentations offer one of the fin- 
est treatises of the subject that has ever been 
published. Copies of this bulletin have been 
sent to ali members of the i. A. D. M. These 
bulletins are only one of the services which 
members receive and in themselves are 
worth more than the membership dues. 





Lillis Display Head For 
Hens & Kelly Company 

David Lillis succeeds Philip Bellanca as 
director for the Hens & Kelly store in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Lillis has been associated with 


Oppenheim Collins & Co., Buffalo, and The 
Bedeli Company, Detroit. 





Tucker With 
Grunbaum 

Floyd E. Tucker, president, Pacific Coast 
Display Men’s Association, is now associ- 
ated with Grunbaum Bros., Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., in the capacity of display director. 
Tucker had formerly been associated with 
Livingston Brothers, Seattle, but with their 
retiring from business he assumed control 
of the displays for Grunbaum’s. - 
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What Has Display 
Accomplished? 

Perhaps it is fitting that DISPLAY 
WORLD in its editorial this month devotes 
its entire attention to the accomplishments 
of the year in retail display organization 
as well as a consideration of the new year. 


‘Display has truly turned its corner. We 


have seen a marked advance in display in- 
terest. Sectional display groups are func- 
tioning with renewed interest while local 
display groups are organizing display clubs 
that are already achieving civic importance. 
Display bulletins have been issued by local 
display groups, and the bulletins are bound 
to progress in the new year. The national 
body has had one of its most successful con- 
ventions during the year as have three sec- 
tional groups: Southern display group, 
Iowa-Nebraska display group, and Pacific 
Coast display group. 

With such renewed activity in the display 
field, individual display efforts are bound to 
develop. Displaymen are not satisfied with 
the old order of things; displaymen are go- 
ing to take reorganization in their own 
hands in the coming year and with such 
activity display can not help but progress. 
It doesn’t matter whether the display con- 
sideration is for individual progress, indi- 
vidual display group or national body, indi- 
vidual aggressiveness makes for collective 
success in any endeavor. Display has got 
men working for display, men well qualified 
to lead the display groups in the right direc- 
tion; display is pushing for display; success 
lies with the new year. 


The Twelfth Annual 
Display Review 

As this issue of DISPLAY WORLD goes 
to press, we have already received a great 
mass of material for our Twelfth Annual 
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Display Review. The Display Review we 
hope will prove beyond question of a doubt 
of the renewed interest of display. We have 
received material from leaders in all 
branches of the profession that have ignored 
many such reviews in the past; we have 
received potographs and editorial material 
that will bear fit witness of the collective 
consideration of displaymen toward display 
progress as well as America’s definite mod- 
ern progress in the establishment of an 
American decorative display trend that is 
distinctly American in design of displays, in 
presentation of merchandise and in the pro- 
motion of product sales. 

We have received material from leaders in 
all branches of retailing and display efforts 
—whether the branch be from the display 
fraternity itself, from merchants, from ad- 
vertisers, from display producers, from 
agencies, from display installers, and from 
industrial designers. Display is wide in its 
scope and comprehensive in its considera- 
tion. Display is truly appreciated for its 
worth by all branches of the field just men- 
tioned. Displaymen have come to appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the field; where dis- 
play was once considered as limited to retail 
presentations, the magnitude of considera- 
tion today reaches into seven or eight fields. 
The breadth of these fields demands that 
every displayman receiving our January 
issue—our Twelfth Annual Display Review 
—read every inch of copy presented in the 
issue. Every word is valuable—every word 
is constructive, and every line of type pre- 
sents display aggressiveness. 


Displaymen 

From the field of display in our Eleventh 
Annual Review Number we had such re- 
marks as: “There is no longer any room in 
any store, no matter how large or how small, 
for mere displays. If displays are not 
founded upon a selling appeal, they are not 
worth the time they take to set—nor the 
space they fill.’—A. E. Johnston, The Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company. And: “It be- 
hooves everyone engaged in display or the 
presentation of merchandise at the point of 
sale to know the product—know what the 
customer wants and desires, and know how 
and when to present this to get the best 
results.”"—Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. And: “If the displayman who 
placed decorative art above merchandising 
ever occupied a place in the ‘Who’s Who of 
Display,’ he is today giving place to the 
display merchandiser.”—George H. Wagner, 
The Peck Dry Goods Company, Kansas City. 


Merchants 


Displaymen can well appreciate the wis- 
dom of the retail merchant in his apprecia- 
tion of display. These few short thoughts 
will prove that the merchant is truly aware 
of the power of the display and is, in many 
instances, even more aggressive in display 
consideration than the displayman. “Dis- 
play work offers one of the best opportuni- 
ties for constructive development in retail- 
ing. Displays built around ideas, and not 
prices, will aid materially in the selling of 
merchandise.”—G. E. Fargo, The Denver 
Dry Goods Company. “I am convinced that 
we are entering a year in which ‘dramatiza- 
tion’ of displays will be the keynote of 
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the display world.”—Frank M. Mayfield, 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney. “The potent 
influence of attractive display is of inesti- 
mable value in present-day display mer- 
chandising.”—W. H. Rich, Rich’s, Atlanta. 
“I believe each window should be analyzed 
as to what is hoped to be accomplished, 
whether the goal be institutional or specific, 
whether it is to be style or price, whether 
it is to be concentration on one thought or 
general within certain limitations.”—Harold 
Wendel, Lipman Wolfe & Co. 


Advertisers 


Even national advertisers come in for 
their share of display consideration in the 
valuation of product stimulation. We hear: 
“The past two years our ‘point-of-sale’ ad- 
vertising has been the most important fea- 
ture in our advertising program.’—R. P. 
Olmstead, Johnston’s chocolates. “Displays 
for the new year will strike off fat and flab- 
biness and will get down to the sheer bone 
and muscle of a selling idea, starkly and 
dramatically presented.” — Kenneth Laird, 
The Western Company. “With the outstand- 
ing success achieved by our window display 
contest last year, we are going to promote 
window displays more than ever in the new 
year.”—Lowell W. Shields, Hickok. “Prac- 
tical, attention getting, interest holding, sell- 
ing displays—all are created from a sound 
idea.”—Ellsworth Gale, Johnson & John- 
son. 


Advertising Agencies 

With this group of “display-conscious” in- 
dividuals—individuals whose business it is 
to suggest the most practical methods of 
sales campaigns—we find: “We believe that 
no matter how good business becomes in 
the next few years that the advertising 
agencies will never neglect the sales possi- 
bilities and potentalities offered by window 
displays, large or small, one color or multi- 
colored.”—Walker Casey, Casey Advertis- 
ing Company. “As general advertising 
agents, we are very much interested in win- 
dow displays. We have found by repeated 
experience that the dealers of advertised 
products sell more merchandise when they 
make adequate display showings.”—B. E. 
Chappelow, Chappelow Advertising Com- 
pany. “Any manufacturer who overlooks 
the double-barrelled value of window dis- 
play—flagging the customer with money in 
her hand, and gaining the active coopera- 
tion of the store manager—is overlooking 
one of the best bets in sales promotion.”— 
Wilbur Van Sant, Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Co., Inc. “Advertising, like other things, is 
certainly no stronger than its weakest link. 
Good display at the point of sale is certainly 
a link in the chain that contributes to cus- 
tomer sales.”—D. G. Valentine, N. W. Ayer 
& Son. 


Display Producers 

The producers of displays should well be 
sold on their own products, but just how 
well are they sold? “Good display means 
better turnover, less markdowns, better 
markup, less shrinkage, more sales per 
square foot, improved ensemble selling and, 
after all, more volume and profits.”—W. L. 
Stensgaard, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates. 
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. ONLY for. +>: 


8 Poster Artists, Sign Men, 
Displaymen, Cardwriters, 
F. 0. B. Designers, Outdoor Plants 


@Place photo, magazine, sketch, etc., regard- 
less of size, UNDER THE BRISCHOGRAPH. 
Project to desired size in clear, perfectly de- 
fined detail and natural colors. Copy what you 
see with pencil, pen or brush. Reading matter 
from left to right as original. Covers 7 x 7 
inches of picture AT ONE TIME. Life-size 
projection within ten feet from screen. The 
BRISCHOGRAPH comes complete with lamps 
and with two 4” lenses. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SALES POLICY since 1926. Send money order. 
Try it for ten days. Money back upon receipt 
of Brischograph. To rated firms, upon their 
order. Or send for circular. 


The BRISCHOGRAPH Co. 
Established 1926 

92 East Lakeview Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Dealers in the States, Canada, England, China 
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for HOLIDAYS’ DISPLAYS 
Use the NEW! 
Kling-Tite Tacker 


FASTER display work for the holi- 
days invariably _ resuits 
when the modern, rapid Kling-Tite way 
is used. 


Kling-Tite Tacker automatically drives 
genuine Kling-Tite "Tack-Points"” fast as 
you grip handle. 


ASK FOR FOLDER 
A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5041 Ravenswood Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Whatever form ‘point-of-sale’ advertising 
takes—window display, counter display, floor 
stand, display container, wall banner, fes- 
toon—‘point-of-sale’ advertising offers the 
user a definite ‘selective’ market for his mer- 
chandising effort."-—M. D. Penny, The 
Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Company. 
“The advertising dollar will buy more if 
spent for displays than if used to purchase 
any other kind of advertising.’”—Colonel 
William Ottmann, U. S. Printing & Litho- 
graphing Company. “The New York State 
Board of Alcoholic Beverage Ruling, pro- 
hibiting advertising at the point of sale, 
should point the way for every advertiser 
to give more consideration to the matter of 
display advertising.’-—E. R. Kresy, Consoli- 
dated _Lithographing Company. 


Industrial Designers 


With industrial designers we are contact- 
ing a new field of display-conscious individ- 
uals. To this group belongs such outstand- 
ing men as John Vasos, once a show card 
writer; Norman Bel Geddes, a _ theatrical 
stage designer, and the man who started the 
modern display trend on Fifth avenue by 
changing the entire front of the Franklin 
Simon store; Virginia Hamill, who does all 
the design and display work for Cannon 
Mills, Inc. (see article in this issue), and 
who is most certainly display conscious; 
Donald Desky, creator of many modern win- 
dow display backgrounds using cork, metal 
and other such modern materials; Henry 
Dreyfuss, stage designer and designer of 
many window display and counter displays 
for national advertisers. 

This group will come to us with many 
new viewpoints; witness their consideration 
of modern design: “I would rather have my 
designs right than beautiful . . . beauty fol- 
lows function as a by-product ... it must 
be remembered, however, that function has 
a psychological as well as a mechanical as- 
pect ...a design must not only work effi- 
ciently but must be pleasing to the senses!” 
Can or can’t that statement and considera- 
tion of design we applied to window dis- 
play? Listen to this consideration: “We 
design for use not for obsolescence. We aim 
for improvement not semblance. If we have 
any motto for heraldry, it is—without use 
there is little beauty; without beauty, what 
is the use?” Or, can the following be ap- 
plied to display: “The designer’s aim is 
not to make a product beautiful; his aim is 
to organize a product so that its appearance 
reveals its function, its efficiency and its 
value. Beauty is merely evidence that he 
has been successful in attaining his real 
object.” 





Why Is It? Asks the 
Shreveport Bulletin 


Why is it that some displaymen think just 
because they install a beautiful new back- 
ground that their work is completed? Those 
days are gone forever. Today, the windows 
need a little more selling punch along with 
those beautiful backgrounds. That’s an art 
of the display profession today—learn to put 
that selling punch in your displays. This 
reflection is by Editor T. Willard Jones in 
the November issue of Slinging the Bull, the 
bulletin of the Shreveport Display Men’s 
Association. 
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of THIS FAMOUS CATALOG 


The Big Value 
Book of the 
display indus- 
try. Contains 
EVERY item 
you can pos- 
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winter needs. 
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Bat L Day 


26 £ TumO ST. CATON. ONG 


FULL OF 
SAVINGS! 


BERT L. DAILY, Inc. 


The House of “Perfect Stroke” Brushes & Supplies 


122 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 
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FISHER 
DISPLAY SERVICE 


560 West Lake St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SAN SANS A I 


GLASS SILK (SPUN GLASS) 
Imitation Snow 
Pure Lancs cy eset Window Display 
and Decorative urposes—Manufactured by 
FRIEDRICH & DIMMOOCE. 
7 EAST 42nd ST EW YORK 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2- 038 


Factory: Millville, N. J. Distributors Wanted 
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MODERN DIE-CUT DISPLAY LETTERS 
. PERFECTLY CUT OF 
CORK, FELT or GUMMED PAPER 
6 Desirable Styles—18 Sizes—in Many Colors. 
Stencil Board Letter Patterns. 
Felt Letter Show Card Kits. 
Write for Descriptive Circulars 


te LETraR STUDIOS - MFRS. 





538 So. Wells S Chicago, Ill 














ATTRACTIVE 
MOTION 
DISPLAYS 


Motion has become an inherent part of 
display merchandising everywhere. It domi- 
nates the window, where it is used. It 
commands the attention of the passerby. 


Window and counter motion display mer- 
chandising has passed the elementary 
stage. Today, motion competes for at- 
tention with motion and light on the ave- 
nue and in the store. We have kept pace 
with these changing trends and have been 
called upon by many National Advertisers 
to incorporate motion and light into their 
regular and travelling displays and exhi- 
bition booths. 


The important feature of our service is 


DESIGNED DISPLAYS 





to merchandise the specified product. 

By all means use motion units to attract 
greater crowds and tell your story to 
them, but, when they pass by, leave them 
with a lasting impression of your product 
combined with beauty and good taste in 
your display. 


Write us today for more details 
on your particular problem. 


LIBMAN-SPANJER 


CORPORATION 
1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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i. Ae D. M. Saves 
°**Forward’? 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS, 
Executive Secretary, Chicago, Ill. 


It is now up to every self-respecting dis- 
playman who wants to get on in display, to 
get in the national organization, get behind 
it and do his share in the movement to carry 
it forward. The time for doubting, dilly- 
dallying and delaying has definitely passed. 
The I. A. D. M. extends a warm welcome 
to every worthy man now engaged in dis- 
play work to join and support the associa- 
tion in order that its new prestige may be 
thus strengthened and its future usefulness 
extended as it becomes more firmly 
grounded. 


There is no room in the new I. A. D. M. 
for petty jealousies or harboring of per- 
sonal grudges of other days. There are more 
important things for displaymen to consider. 
There is too much active, constructive work 
to do, services to develop and distribute, and 
other progressive measures to launch and 
carry through. There is ample room and 
scope for the biggest and most intelligent 
men in the display field. Their time and 
talents can be properly and profitably em- 
ployed to their credit as well as that of the 
profession. The display manager of today 
who feels that he is too big and too impor- 
tant to join and work in the local display 
club for the betterment of display locally, 
is probably right—he is too big an ass to be 
in the local club. The pompous individual 
who may be serving out the end of a long 
tenure with a good firm which may be 
carrying him on his regular salary as a 
matter of institutional sentiment; and who 
feels that he must join the advertising club 
in order to achieve a higher degree of re- 
spectability than is possible for him in the 
organization of the calling in which he has 
made his way (with luck)—really contrib- 
utes something valuable to the local display 
club by his absence. If there is no local 
club in a community able to support one, the 
genuinely big displayman will start one. If 
the local club may be of sufficient weight, 
respectability or calibre—the really big dis- 
play executive will lend it as much of these 
qualities lacking as he can spare. 


No display manager in America is so big 
or so excessively important that the I. A. 
D. M., the country or even the store can 
not get along without him when and if 
necessary. The purposes and principles of 
the I. A. D. M., like: those of our country, 
do not depend upon the life or the patronage 
of any one may. They call out the best in 
all men and all of the best men. Capable 
leadership will always be at hand when 
there is the right calibre of membership. 


Every displayman who has thus far been 
waiting “to see what the I. A. D. M. will 
do” has had his answer in the wonderful 
success of the 1934 convention—a success so 
obvious to all who attended as to break 
through the crust of the most confirmed of 
I. A. D. M. pessimists. 


More than 1,000 different people passed 
through the portals of the entrance way dur- 
ing the three-days’ session. From 400 to 
500 of these were there for the full three 
days. Considering all things, including the 
fact that a year ago there was no I. A. D. M. 
—the present low salaries of employed men, 
the large number of unemployed still in the 
ranks, the confirmed opinion of so many for- 
mer members that the organization could 
never be revived, the August, 1934, conven- 
tion really rates as one of the most impor- 
tant in I. A. D. M. history. 


Did you ever realize what an I. A. D, M. 
of 1,000 members could do for the display- 
man! 


1. 1,000 men working in unison, loyal to 
a cause, with organized effort, and a plan 
of action, can generate a power and force- 
fulness equal to 5,000 men attempting to 
accomplish the same objective working in 
the same ways individually and separately 
but without a plan. 

2. 1,000 displaymen, grouping their 
strength, choosing from among them the 
most intelligent for leaders, wisely support- 
ing, and thus encouraging and _ inspiring 
their leaders—can with little exertion ac- 
complish things in the right way that will 
improve their conditions of life and work 
and create new sources of income and hap- 
piness. 


3. 1,000 displaymen, so organized and held 
together by common consent and community 
of interests can insure each member against 
long terms of unemployment, reduce to a 
minimum, if not entirely eradicate, the per- 
nicious and harmful practice of underbid- 
ding each other’s jobs. This is the most 
inexcusable and senseless condition existing 
in the whole category of “display evils.” It 
is costing every man who works in display 
at least $10 per week of his income. This 
cancerous situation can be cured through an 
organization that is reasonably representa- 
tive and responsive. It never can nor never 
will be cured’ in any other way. 


4. An I. A. D. M. organization of 1,000 
such members actually at work by January 
1, 1935, would soon show such far-reaching 
results as to draw the interested attention 
of another thousand members who would 
clamor to get in, be a part of, and partici- 
pate in the benefits of such an I. A. D. M. 
And this is all so easily possible. All that 
is required is that the average sensible dis- 
playman quit putting this important matter 
off, and come on across the line on the right 
and sensible side of this matter. 


The present I. A. D. M. organization ma- 
chinery is prepared to handle a national 
membership of this size by natural and grad- 
ual expansion of the executive secretary’s 
office. The functional plans of the newly 
constituted organization can service such a 
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membership. The executive officers of the 
I. A. D. M. are experienced and capable of 
the necessary administrative requirements. 
Its leadership has been tested and not found 
wanting in any particular. 

Again let it be emphatically stated that 
this is entirely possible and quite probable, 
depending wholly on the good common- 
sense reasoning and the decisive action of 
those displaymen in particular who have 
hopes of better days, faith in themselves 
and in the future, and who are willing to 
do something to show it! 

The “slackers” will not come forward be- 
cause slackers never do. Neither will the 
“sunshine soldiers” nor the whining medio- 
cre self-styled display “managers” who are 
managed by every straw boss in the store 
and then cry because authority and recog- 
nition are not conferred on them. These 
will be the camp followers. 

Managers manage. Responsibility gravi- 
tates to the shoulders best able to bear it. 
Authority is given to those who can use it. 
Recognition is earned and deserved, not 
conferred to self-touted celebrities. Leader- 
ship is leadership and is only given to those 
who have the courage to see and the strength 
to hold it. Where do you stand, Mr. Dis- 
playman? .Do you intend to be one of the 
first thousand? The I. A. D. M. must move 
forward! 





St. Louis Club Announces 
Convention Committees 


The St. Louis Displaymen’s Club, St. 
Louis, Mo., has just announced the com- 
mittees for the management and promotion 
of the 1935 convention of the International 
Association of Display Men, which will be 
held in that city: 

Convention chairman: President St. Louis 
club, Glee R. Stocker. Convention com- 
mittee: Carl Shank, director; Irwin Hiff- 
man, H. R. Kreitz, Armand Raining, Ed 
Pluth, Otto Lasche, Joe Chadwick, Glee R. 
Stocker. Program committee: Syl Reiser, 
chairman; George Prater, H. R. Kreitz, as- 
sisted by M. Landau of convention bureau. 
Contest committee: Karl Kneis, chairman; 
Albert Raymond Kreitz, L. O. Carna, J. A. 
Sommers. Entertainment committee: Otto 
Lasche, chairman; Oliver R. Peckman, L. D. 
Steiner, Roland Speis, Blu Finnell. Ex- 
hibit space committee: Ed Pluth, local sec- 
retary; J. Duncan Williams, national secre- 
tary; Joe Chadwick, Theo. Talesman, Theo. 
Wulls. Registration committee: J. Duncan 
Williams, chairman; Bert Rainwater. Pub- 
licity committee: George Prater, chairman; 
Miss Grace Everetts, W. J. Schrick, Ed 
Peters. Convention demonstration com- 
mittee: Armand Raining, chairman. (a) 
men’s clothing, McNair, chairman; Dan 
Sullivan, B. H. Kurgas. (b) National ad- 
vertisers, Chas. Eschman, chairman; Joe 
Stibor, E. Borett. (c) Public utilities, Paul 
Kloeris, chairman; Wesley Reed, H. E. 
Westerholt. (d) Department stores, W. J. 
Schrick, chairman; Walter Lilly. (e) Shoes, 
John Doran, chairman; Bernard Mohr, John 
Steppenbrink. Reception committee: W. H. 
Heden, chairman; Harold Simpson, A. R. 
Meyer, Elmer Thieman. Women’s Auxili- 
ary committee: Mrs. Kreitz, Mrs. Chas. 
Eschman, Mrs. Raining, Mrs. Peters, Mrs. 
Schrick. 
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Fox Wins First Prize 
In Fur Contest 


The window display contest conducted in 
conjunction with National Fur Week proved 
a great success, entries being received from 
every section of the country. The quality 
of the displays and their merchandising ef- 
fectiveness was readily apparent to the 
sponsors of the event and the results ex- 
ceeded their fondest expectations. The con- 
test judges were Richard Wallace, display 
manager, B. Altman & Co.; H. D. Barber, 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., and 
V. W. Sebastian, DISPLAY WORLD, who 
awarded the prizes as follows: First prize, 
$50, Renwick Taylor, I. J. Fox, New York 
City; second prize, $25, Ed G. Wedell, Bran- 
deis Store, Omaha, Neb.; third prize, $15, 
Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; fourth prize, $10, 
R. Terhune, Best & Co., New York City; 


honorable mention, C. J. Yochin, Trask, 
Prescott & Richardson, Erie, Pa.; E. G. 
Woolard, Arnold, Constable & Co., New 


York City; Richard A. Staines, Vandever’s, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Arlene D. Olson, P. Schlampp 
& Son, Minneapolis, Minn.; .Ben Kirby, 
Hutner’s Bon Marche, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Elwood D, Engle, F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio, and Harry W. Hoile, Reg- 
enstein’s, Atlanta, Ga. 





Crawley Now Display Head 
At the Big Store 


C. R. Crawley has been appointed display 
manager for the Big Store, Auburn, N. Y., 
where a complete remodeling of all show 
windows and interior displays has taken 
place under his supervision. Crawley is an 
exponent of modern display and effective 
merchandising through this medium, believ- 
ing that the full value of any display de- 
pends upon its sales results. Crawley has 
served several large southern stores, most 
recently as display manager of the ‘Hub 
Clothing Company, Savannah, Ga. 





‘Staines Wins Honors In 


Two Display Contests 


Richard A. Staines, Vandever Dry Goods 
Company, Tulsa, Okla., was awarded first 
prize in the national window display con- 
test conducted by the Westinghouse Electric 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. He also was 
awarded a major prize in the Rothmoor Coat 
display contest, of which A. V. Fraser, dis- 
play director, Marshall Field & Co., was the 
judge. 





McCurry's Death Distinct Loss 
To Display Profession 

W. L. McCurry, past president of the 
Shreveport, La., Display Men’s Association, 
and for many years one of the active leaders 
in the activities of the Southern Display 
Men’s Association, passed away on Novem- 
ber 27 at the Veterans hospital, Alexandria, 
La. McCurry was one of those men who 
got a great deal of enjoyment by serving the 
profession of which he was such a worthy 
member and was ever willing to do his bit 
regardless of personal sacrifice. 
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ATTRACT 
9 TO 25 TIMES 
MORE PEOPLE 


It has been proved that a motion display gives 
you from 9 to 25 more opportunities of selling 
your merchandise than does a still display. 
Regardless of its nature or cost, a display which 
does not sell merchandise is worthless. 

Motion merchandising devices and displays 
made by Motion Displays Inc. do sell more 
goods. They are reasonably priced and as an 
electro-magnetic principle is employed, no 
motors, gears, belts or pulleys are required. 
Operation is, therefore, noiseless and electric 
current cost is less than one cent a day. No at- 
tention is required—just plug them in and the 
motion staris. 


ek 





SHOWMASTER STANDARD MODEL 
A durable, all-metal, well-finished turntable 
with 18-inch disk. Can be used as a display by 
itself or various display effects can be created 
by adding different superstructures. A perma- 
nent yet changeable display fixture. Will sup- 
port 150 pounds. 

Send for folder showing the Showmaster, Re- 
volving Merchandiser, Pendulum Power Unit 
and their many applications. 

Refer any motion problem to Motion Displays 
Inc. Our Research Department will help you find 
the answer. 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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New Display Materials 
Used Effectively 

Low cost display materials of many kinds 
have been introduced to the displayman dur- 
ing the past two years, and these have eased 
the strain of skimpy display budgets to a 
large extent. Here is reproduced an attrac- 
tive setting, colorful yet artistic, and eco- 
nomical both as to time needed for con- 
struction and total cost. It contains not a 
tack, a nail or a piece of wood, yet it stands 
wholly unsupported and when “dressed” 
bears sixty pounds of merchandise. The 
main panel is a combination of two tones 
of Traton, white and sand. The lettering 
and stripes are scarlet red. The columns 
at the left are made of Flexton in dark red 
and autumn brown. The plateau with the 
shelves is gold Traton and the shelves are 
red. Certainly a setting of this kind, in 
spite of its simplicity and low cost, will 
make a merchandise display that will attract 
the passing throngs and sell the goods on 
display. The materials used are manufac- 
tured by the Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio. 





MAKE A START 


FOR 1934 


After the adjustments of the past year or 
two, there is a very definite interest among 
individuals and businesses to make a new 
start and to build for a future. 


Now is the time for you to fight a battle for 
work and for better pay. This can best be 
done in your case by starting now to make 
yourself proficient in the work you undertake 
to do. 


We Solve Your Problem With 
Our New Home Study Course 








Because you can pay in small installments 
worked out to meet your financial condition. 
Write us fully about your ambitions and pres- 
ent conditions and we will try to help you be 
prepared for better times when they arrive. 


The Koester Sehool 


Teaching Window Display and Card Writing 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


CUT-OUT POWER SAW 


Just What You Have Been Waiting For 
Will cut out Letters and Designs in Wood, Metal, 
Wall Board, Cardboard, etc. A.C. Cur- § .50 
rent. Portable. Nothing to adjust... 1 1 


TH, Complete 
F. O. B. Bpt. 
58 Elm St. 
<SCMPAN Y Bridgeport, Conn. 


Supplies For Sign Painters, Artists, Display Men 














—{|_REARN— 
Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 
AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


3» W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Bookiet 
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autumn's 


wardrobe 


—Effective sea- 
sonal backgrounds 
and panels are 
easily constructed 
from the display 
materials manu- 
factured by Hinde 
& Dauch Paper 
Co.— 


Westinghouse Adopts New Plan 
For Its 1935 Displays 

Extensive surveys have proved that dealer 
window display preferences do not follow a 
universal appeal. Because of these findings, 
the customary seasonal display plan of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company gives way, in 
1935, to an “all-appeal” plan. 

Twenty different pieces, carrying as many 
different messages, are included in the serv- 
ice. These cover a wide variety of appeals. 
Moving picture stars, luminous displays and 
cartoon characters—with Pop-Eye the Sailor 
playing an important part—are among those 
from which dealers may take their pick. 
For those who prefer them, there are also 
displays of a purely utilitarian nature. 

The luminous displays are exceptionally 
interesting because, for the first time in dis- 
play history, they make use of a new de- 
velopment in color printing on translucent 
paper. The picture itself is painted in har- 
monious color tones while the rest of the 
display is outlined in black. Thus, when 
illuminated, the picture is silhouetted in 
rich, glowing colors, presenting a surpris- 
ingly life-like appearance. 

A shadow box is built into the back of 
each luminous display. This results in an 
evenly diffused light over the entire piece 
and eliminates the concentrated, glaring spot 
from the lamp bulb which, so often in the 
past, was the disturbing feature of this type 
of display. 

A new departure in the 1935 program lies 
in its method of distribution. This year, 
instead of mailing an individual display to 
the dealer each month, a year’s supply is 
ordered and shipped out at one time. By 
shipping the displays at the beginning of 
the year, the dealer can have available, at 
any time during the year, a series of suit- 
able window pieces. These are of such a 


nature that they can be used whenever de- 
sired without in any way detracing from 
the newness of the set-up. ; 

Orders for six or more displays are 
shipped in a_ specially constructed case 
which provides not only shipping facilities 
but storage space for the displays as well. 





The top half of the front of the case is 
hinged to turn back, providing a sloping 
work table for the printing of price cards 
and sundry display pieces. Jars of colors, 
brushes, and stencils for this purpose are 
included with the service, making it possible 
for the dealer to letter his own signs and 
price cards. A safety ledge for holding the 
working materials is built onto the upper 
right-hand corner of the table top. The 
lower half of the case provides storage 
space for those displays and materials not 
in immediate use. 


Denton Dodd Succeeds Lillis 
At Oppenheim Collins 


When David Lillis resigned from Oppen- 
heim Collins, Buffalo, N. Y., he was suc- 
ceeded by Denton Dodd. Dodd has for- 
merly been associated with the display staff 
of the Now York City store of Oppenheim 
Collins. 








FALL AND SALE PRESENTATIONS 
[Continued from page 13] 

play was exactly 20 cents (for black show 
card paint)—we had used every other fix- 
ture and panel used in the display in old 
window presentations. I again call your par- 
ticular attention to the angular arrange- 
ment of the display effects and the mer- 
chandise. Notice how a definite angle has 
been introduced in the display and how 
every part of the display follows that angle. 

The lamp display was probably one of our 
most interesting window presentations inas- 
much as the fixtures cost so little and were 
used in so many different ways. As they 
appear in the original presentation they were 
painted white, and were used to feature 
millinery and bags in suceeding window 
presentations. Then the fixtures were 
painted black and formed new display com- 
positions for displays of June bride gifts, 
straw hats, shoes and other such merchan- 
dise. They have been used some six times, 
to date, and as the fixtures cost about $2 to 
build and paint, that makes their cost per 
display about 30 cents. 
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attractive valance decoration. 


variety of designs. 


Maybe you’re missing something. 


D. W. MALZ 


It’s the Second Look That Counts— 


Prospective customers are passing your windows constantly. 
a number of them even pause a few seconds. 
actually stop to take a good look is the time you have a chance to make sales. 


One of the best things to make customers pause long enough to work up desire is 
This is a very important element in eye appeal and 
Windowphanie Valances take care of the job quite thoroughly. 


Windowphanie Valances can be used to create unique and distinct patterns, from a big 
Just use your own originality and a pair of scissors. 


Material is rich in appearance, durable, and inexpensive. 
good and diffused in soft glow that is easy on the eyes. 


11 East 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Many of them glance; 


Those first looks don’t count. When they 


Light reflection is always 
Samples and prices on request. 








DISPLAY SALESMEN 
for our line of metal display fixtures. Specials 
made to order. All kinds of plating. We want 
man who knows display business to cover New 
England. Other sections in the near future. 
Write or call 
CAPITOL MFG. CO., INC. 

25 Lincoln Street Boston, Mass. 








DISPLAYMAN WANTED 
For modern department store. Must be 
experienced, able and a worker. Address 
MIDWAY 
Moberly, Missouri 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN 


For perfected show card printing ma- 
chine; can be sold to entire retail field. 
Compensation strictly .commission, but 
unusual opportunity for earnings with a 
nationally known manufacturing organi- 
zation. Only experienced producers con- 
sidered. Prefer those with cash register, 
adding machine, or business equipment 
experience. Particularly men who have 
sold department stores and are familiar 
with retail merchandising. Write fully 
if you expect interview. 
BOX “P. W.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








MECHANICAL XMAS DISPLAYS 
Used. Also turntables, automatic signs, 
dress display machines, etc. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 

GENERAL DISPLAY WORKS 
145 West 24th St. New York City 




















MAKE CANNON'S YOUR HOBBY 
WINDOWS AND INTERIOR 


[Continued from page 17] 


a huge towel hung on the horse as in the 
original display. Build several small horses 
and let them show the different style or 
type towels. A single horse can display but 
one bath mat, bath towel and wash rag of 
a certain type and color, or by folding the 
items of merchandise a complete range of 
colors can be featured. 


The “linen closet” idea, whether developed 
for the interior display or for the window, 
will prove productive of merchandise sales. 
Most every modern housewife has a linen 
closet, or if she doesn’t have such a closet 
she is interested in one. The suggestion of 
such a closet as it appears in the center of 
the wall display case illustrated with this 
article, may well be reproduced for either 
interior or window display by any clever 
displayman. The smart column decorations 
suggest other methods of decorative display 
attack for window and interior use in retail 
stores. The method of simplicity in deco- 
rative merchandise effects should suggest 
many similar ideas for reproduction and 
use in your store or your windows. 


There are six special street window dis- 
plays at the New York show rooms of Can- 
non Mills, as well as seventeen interior win- 
dow displays. Along one wall, also, is a 
special bedspread and drapery display con- 
sisting of lighted show cases done, this 
year, in two tones of blue. Changing all of 
these displays regularly to keep them up to 
date is quite a job in itself. 


Cannon Mills are always tremenduously 
interested in the displays of their retailers 
as well as their own, and whenever stores 
write in for new ideas in this regard Miss 
Hamill and her staff of designers are im- 
mediately set to work creating something 





that will be new and effective for that par- 
ticular store. Some of these displays in- 
clude entire departments, as in the cases of 
the Cannon shops at Burdine’s in Miami, at 
Kresge’s in Newark, and at McCutcheon’s 
in New York, while others include just a 
counter or a window. All, however, receive 
the careful attention of Cannon Mills and 
Virginia Hamill. 





MODERN RETAILING DEMANDS 
MODERN FRONTS 


[Continued from page 15] 


The marquee is illuminated by forty 100- 
watt inside-frosted lamps in two rows. 
Brightness about 200 foot lamberts. Large 
letters has ten 40-watt inside-frosted Mazda 
lamps for each letter. In brightness about 
350 foot lamberts. Protruding sign has 
thirty-six 40-watt lamps in four horizontal 
rows. Panel above entrance has twelve 100- 
watt lamps 8 inches above the center line. 
Brightness about 700 foot lamberts. Bright- 
ness of entire installation is generally above 
average, 


The Doré front is 15 feet by 13 feet. The 
word “Doré” is of silhouette letters ranging 
i nsize from 3 feet to 2 feet in height. The 
word “frox” is in 12-inch letters. The 
scalloped border on sides and top is of spe- 
cial finish metal. Base of the illuminated 
side of store front underneath copy space 
is of sixteen gauge metal with special 
process finish, being 3 feet 6 inches high by 
4 feet wide. Window bulkheads are of same 
sixteen gauge metal with special type finish 
and are 2 feet 6 inches high. The door is 
recessed three feet back from building line. 
Valances over top of door and small win- 
dow are of sand blasted glass and illumi- 
nated from within by special reflectors 
housed in a self-ventilating container. 





All flashed glass is illuminated from be- 
hind by means of 40-watt lamps set in 
twenty-four-inch centers with special type 
reflectors housed in metal containers pro- 
vided with special ventilation system. Glass 
is held in place by shiny metal parting 
strips, which allows glass certain freedom 
of movement, and eliminates to a degree 
hazard of breakage, to be found in more 
rigid types of construction. Windows are of 
polished plate glass. The door is of shiny 
metal with plate glass window. Space above 
entrance in flashed glass luminous area 
available for additional sign space, trade- 
mark or insignia as desired. 


The size of the unnamed front is 21 feet 
6 inches by 15 feet. There are ninety square 
feet of illuminated flashed opal glass. The 
luminous portion consists of an opal glass 
element 4 feet 6 inches high which extends 
the entire width of the store. On this, in 
silhouette, is placed the name and whatever 
other copy is desired as shown in the sketch. 


There is a specially designed louvre at 
the top of the element for ventilation. The 
beauty of the ventilator design is enhanced 
by the incorporating of three horizontal 
metal bars across the top of the store. Over 
the door, which is recessed three feet, is a 
flashed opal glass and metal trimmed 
marquee. 


All flashed glass portions of the front are 
illuminated from within, The marquee de- 
scribed protrudes thirty inches from the face 
of the building. The bulkheads are of six- 
teen gauge metal with special process finish, 
trimmed with vertical metal strips and of 
optional height. As shown in picture they 
are 3 feet 6 inches. There is a specially 
constructed door with unique ornamental 
trim. The windows are of highly polished 
glass set in metal stops. The entire front is 
framed in a metal border fifteen feet wide. 
This border can be finished in any desired 
color. 
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PORTLAND'S FALL OPENING THRILLS 
PORTLANDERS 


[Continued from page 7] 


question developed a leather fabric covered 
background, and introduced a series of 
niches which were filled with smart arrange- 
ments of shelves and which displayed toys 
and accessories. The background was done 
in tan, brown and natural unfinished hard- 
wood. The window floor was black. Indirect 
lighting was a feature of the display. 

Then we still have that beautiful and dif- 
ferent corner display which consisted of a 
huge half-circle of etched and frosted glass 
—the glass being illuminated from behind— 
with a duplicate of the background circle 
reproduced on the window floor and the 
floor illuminated from below. A feature of 
the background consisted of a modern half- 
circle column which split one section of the 
arc of the background circle, with the 
shadow of the column on the window floor 
indicated by a solid floor panel. Two figures 
in black and white formal creations were 
displayed in the center of the glass floor. 

Can we forget the six charming Fifth 
avenue windows devoloping a background 
consisting of a series of lateral triangular 
slits which ran into the face of the back- 
ground and suggested, to a certain degree, a 
huge Venetian blind? This series of win- 
dows was created entirely of wood and were 
painted in seven shades of tan—the color 
developing from a rich, but not necessarily 
deep, tan at the bottom of the background 
to a light color at the top. The graduation 
of color was so fine that while one was 
conscious of the color change, the change 
was only noticeable when the top and bot- 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


tom of the background was compared. Each 
display in this series of six windows pre- 
sented a modern pedestal column topped 
with a bowl of shellacked fruit and foliage. 
Smart lighting effects featured many inter- 
esting group arrangements. 

A series of three windows on Sixth ave- 
nue developed modern functional furniture 
arrangements as well as merchandise dis- 
plays of millinery, lingerie and other such 
goods. A series of three windows, also on 
Sixth avenue, developed a series of tall 
panels with displays featuring formal fash- 
ions. Morrison street windows featured 
men’s wear merchandised in front of a smart 
background of leather covered panels and 
unfinished hardwood; while still another se- 
ries of windows featured accessories. 


NEED FOR BETTER SELLING 
[Continued from page 3} 
out the month’s most important events and 
whips into line the selling activities needed 
to put over each individual event. 

Step 3. Once that our objectives have been 
set and the detailed plan developed, a buy- 
er’s meeting should be held to acquaint these 
executives with the store’s aim for the pe- 
riod in question. 

Step 4. Now the drive for better selling. 
We can approach this problem from two 
points of view. We can outline a long time, 
long range effort to improve salesmanship 
throughout the store as a whole—involving 
the employment of highly paid “experts” in 
the art of salesmanship—advocating the es- 
tablishment of elaborate training courses— 
recommending, mayhap, the services of a 
psychiatrist—and a barrage of intelligence 
tests—in an endeavor to uplift the sales- 
girl. Or we might plan an immediate con- 
centrated drive for better selling in selected 
departments—knowing that in a relatively 
short time the whole store can be covered. 


Ward's Pharmacy Wins First 
Prize In Fawcett Contest 

Fawcett Women’s Group in five magazines 
announced the 105 winners in its national 
drug store window contest. First prize of 
$200 went to Ward’s Pharmacy, Buffalo. 
More than 9,500 product displays from a list 
of advertisers using the group, reports S. F. 
Nelson, advertising director, were requested 
by druggists. To qualify, Nelson says, a 
window had to remain in place on week, 
but some of the stores found them produc- 
tive enough to use them for three. Judges 
were Paul B. West, Association of National 
Advertisers; F. R. Gamble, American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, and John 
Russell Ward, Drug Store Retailing. 











Coutren To Direct Displays 
For Roberts 

Leo M. Van Coutren has been appointed 
display director for the L. D. Roberts Com- 
pany, a new department store in Wellston, 
St. Louis, Mo. Coutren has formerly been 
associated with Nugent’s, St. Louis. 





Trigg, Jr., a New Candidate 
For Display Fame 

John Trigg, Yearwood’s, Shreveport, La., 
reports the birth of a son and that Mrs. 
Trigg and the youngster are doing fine. 
There is hope for an increasing membership 
in the display club of that city. 
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Modern Publicity Has Value 
for Displaymen 

It is unfortunate that window display 
merchandising can not produce a sort of 
“year book” as is done in the field of Mod- 
ern Publicity or advertising. Perhaps, some 
day, retail display merchandising will co- 
operate in the production of such a book, but 
until that time displaymen should look to 
Modern Publicity as a constant source of 
window ideas. Displaymen acknowledging 
the power of modern continental displays as 
well as the adaptability of advertising to 
window background productions will recog- 
nize in the new year book of Modern Pub- 
licity countless display presentation material. 
The book is filled with smart design ideas 
that can be adapted not only for entire back- 
ground designs but for individual merchan- 
dise groupings, color effects, fixtures, copy 
layout, lettering, decorative and modern 
window arrangements. 

The new volume is divided into four sec- 
tions, with each section divided again into 
several different forms of advertising pub- 
licity: (1) Posters; (2) press advertise- 
ments; (3) booklets, folders and brochures ; 
(4) packs, cartons and containers. Each sec- 
tion contains tremendous display ideas for 
the creative displayman; if the displayman 
isn’t creative and can not conceive window 
ideas from black and white and colored ad- 
vertising layouts, he not only will not want 
Modern Publicity, he shouldn’t be a display- 
man. The book is published by The Studio 
Publications, Inc., New York City. Paper 
issue, $3.50; cloth issue, $4.50. 





Walter Leaves 
Lane Bryant 

Jerome E. Walter has resigned from 
Lane Bryant, Inc., New York City. He has 
not been replaced, rather, he has been suc- 
ceeded by McKeen, who has been associated 
with Lane Bryant in the position of display 
director for a number of years. Before be- 
coming associated with Lane Bryant, Wal- 
ter had been associated with Gimbel Broth- 
ers, New York City, and with the Kresge 
Department Store, Newark, N. J., prior to 
that. 


Mrs. Browder Dies Suddenly 
At Buffalo 


The many friends of E. P. Browder, man- 
ager Windo-Craft Display Service, Buffalo, 
N. Y., will regret to learn of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Browder in that city on No- 
vember 26. Mrs. Browder often accom- 
panied her husband to display gatherings, a 
lovable woman and mother, and was well 
liked by all with whom she came in contact. 
The display field shares with Browder his 
great loss. 


John Clark Albertson Arrives 
For Thanksgiving 


John Albertson, president National Dis- 
plays, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., announces the 
arrival of a hefty son on November 25. He 
has been christened John Clark and will be 
apprenticed in the fine art of modern display 
installation. Mrs. Albertson is doing well 
and soon hopes to resume those acrobatic 
stunts which made Chicago famous at the 
1933 convention of the National Display In- 
stallation Association. 



















For Display Equipment 
and Decorations 








Invites 
Your Patronage 











A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5041 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
KLING-TITE Automatic Tackers 








W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MERCHANDISE MART 
Window Display Producers and Counsellors 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 


Correspondence Instruction 








NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 


4318-36 CARROLL AVENUE 
Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 

















DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you 
many novel and unusual display ideas. 








T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins 


500 SEVENTH AVE., 37TH ST. 


T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell 





MILEO’S NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Will either sit or stand—Flexible Arms and Hands 
which can be used in any position desired. 


MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 








EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Lithograpked Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








THESE DISPLAY SPECIALISTS ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 








From handkerehiefs to fine watehes 


displayers made from Bakelite Materials 


provide merehandising punch 


N THE creation of displayers for 
such merchandise as watches, 
silverware and cosmetics Bakelite 
Materials are extensively employed. 
Certain alert merchandising and 
display men also have discovered 
that this richly lustrous material 
provides an ideal “quality” setting 
for more lowly items. 

An excellent example is the hand- 
kerchief fixture shown. This sim- 
ple, though ingenious displayer was 
easily produced of Bakelite Mate- 
rials—at a reasonable cost. It takes 
advantage of the hard, lustrous sur- 
face of Bakelite Laminated to bring 
into contrast the warmth of texture 
of the merchandise. It focuses 
attention on an assortment and en- 


courages a quick selection. 
Endless possibilities for develop- 





ai | ing display fixtures are opened to 

Aft | you by Bakelite Materials. They are 
available in a wide range of dis- 
tinctive colors and shades, and 
hold their rich lustre and “new- 
ness” in spite of sun and soiled 
fingers. A damp cloth removes ef- 
fects of handling. 

We will be happy to cooperate 
on display problems, and suggest 
that you write for our illustrated 
booklets—35M, “Bakelite Molded” 
and 35L,“Bakelite Laminated”. 








BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y........ 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


BAKELITE 


aucwrenso oS Pat. OFF 


The registered trode morts shown obove dishnguish moterials B 
eomlocwed by Botebte Co:porohon Under the capital “B™ & the co 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUJWSAND UWSES 


mumencol sign tov infinity or uniimited quonnty It symbohzes the infinite, 
number of present ond huture uses of Botetite Corporonon's prodwcta. 
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